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Train the Musical Sense: Not the Fingers 


j£ar framing. 


A COURSE OF SYSTEMATIC STUDY 


-4* 


FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


MUSICAL PERCEPTION. 


A Help Touuat*d the Bette** 
Understanding of JVIusie. . . 


price 75 Cents. 


AUTHOR H. fiHHCOX. 


Ear training, perhaps the most important subject in all 
musical training, is at the foundation of the very structure 
of musical character. Strange as it may seem, this sub¬ 
ject has been greatly neglected in the past. It touches a 
vital point in all musical education. We have not taught 
music as music—as something to be heard. The hands 
and fingers have been taught to manipulate the instru¬ 
ment, but the musical sense was forgotten; when it was 
aroused in us it was in spite of our methods. It is neces¬ 
sary that teachers themselves become acquainted with the 
teachings of this work. While it begins with the very 
elementary stage, it proceeds by gradual steps to the 
higher cultivation of the ear. 

Mr. Heacox is fitted to produce a thoroughly valuable 
work. He has been teaching this branch for many years 
in one of the leading conservatories of the country, so 
that the system has been thoroughly tested. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAND GYMNASTICS. 

The Basis of Pianoforte Technic, 
By W. FRANCIS GATES. 

A clear and concise statement of a variety of Hand 
Gymnastics for the acquirement of technic without the 
use of gymnastic apparatus. 

EACH EXERCISE ACCURATELY DESCRIBED. 
Every teacher should keep a supply of these inex¬ 
pensive leaflets on hand and supply them to students. 

THEIR USE WILL PRODUCE A MARKED 
GAIN IN THE STUDENT’S PLAYING. 

Price, 5 Cents Each. . 30 Cents Per Dozen, Net. 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Talks 
With Children. 


TflOJWAS TflPPHR. 


Bound in Cloth. Prise $1.25. 


The beautiful spirit in which this book has been written 
can be found in the first, eleventh, and twenty-fifth chap¬ 
ters. There is here touched upon that which creates the 
music possibilities, and yet nothing like it has cOme into 
the literature of music up to this time. Hence the book 
is thoroughly new in content as well as in its purpose to 
be a child’s music book. 

The remarkably few books on music intended for chil¬ 
dren would of itself make this work welcome to thousands 
of readers; yet beyond this we predict that there will be 
found in it a charm and value entirely without parallel in 
the literature of music. 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, pa. 


The Brotherhood Technicon,... 

Pianists’ Hand Gymnasium. 

Indispensable to Pianists of every grade. 

Preeminently the invention which completely develops absolute 
control of all of the piano-playing muscles. 



Used and recommended by many celebrated Teachers and Soloists 
as the most direct process for developing and perfecting teohnioft.' 
dexterity of the hands. 

REDUCED PRICES. , AO m. 

Teachers’ Technicon, Black Walnut.$19.<K 

“ “ Mahogany. 14. Of 

Students’ “ Black Walnut. 7.5( 

Liberal discount to Teachers and Schools. 

Write for Mr. Brotherhood’s latest essays, illustrating the advantage 
of Technicon exercises, sent free to any address. 

J. HOWARD FOOTE, Sole Agent, 

31 Cortlandt Street, ... New York. 

NEW MNTHEMS 

For Quartette and Chorus Choir. 

By ALONZO STONE, Mus. Bac. 

Praise the Lord, 0 Jerusalem, 12c. 0 Taste, and See that the Lord 

Where’er Have Trod Thy is Good..12c. 

Sacred Feet.10c. Great is the Lord.10c. 

Jesus! Lord Most Merciful, 10c. 

CHAS. A. BECHTER, Publisher, 416 Arch St., Phils. 

FOR ALL WHO TEACH *:• 


f How to Teach ^ 
* How to Study i 


+ + BY E. 7«S. SEFTON 


price, 


50 Cents. 


The young teacher, or one about to enter the profession, 
is in need of guidance quite as much as the pupil. Very 
little has been put in book form that relates to the 
teacher’s work. Mr. Sefton has had extended experience 
in training young teachers. His efforts in the normal 
field have been very successful. His “ Teachers’ Class 
Book ” is generally used by teachers who wish a system¬ 
atic record. This is a work designed to aid the teacher. 
It touches on every phase of teaching. Every difficulty 
which confronts the teacher is met. It were better that 
even the older teacher studied the book. There is such 
a thing as doing a thing for years, and doing it wrong 
unconsciously. He is the best teacher who is most anx¬ 
ious to improve his method of imparting knowledge, and 
be prepared to receive advice. It relates solely to the 
idea of how to get the best work out of the pupil. 


IPublisixeci by 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


USIC ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERICA. 

Bend tor Samples and Price-Lists. Copyrights Attended to. 

THE ZABEL-WORLEY CO., 

719, 721, 723, and 725 VINE STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Of great interest to those attracted in 

any manner toward an 
Artist’s Life. 

NOTES OF A PIANIST 

BY 

LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK, 

PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 

Preceded by a Short Biographical Sketch and Con¬ 
temporaneous Criticism. Edited by his sister, 
CLARA GOTTSCHALK. Translated from the 
French by ROBERT E. PETERSON, M.D. 


CROWN OCTAVO. EXTRA CLOTH, $1.50. 


Gottschalk, one of the first American pianists and 
among the most talented that the world has ever known, 
has here related with charming vivacity his shrewd 
observations of people whom he met and places that he 
visited during his short but successful career. 

Clever anecdotes of his tours through many countries 
make the book entertaining to a great degree, not only to 
musicians but to the general reading public. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, ...Philadelphia, Pa. 


(HTHRHSTIHO. 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

P BNTHRTMININO. 

i a noforte 
Study... 


flints CaJ 


By.... 

MtHX-HflDHR lOeARTRUR, 

Author of Piano 

“Rubinstein,” a Biography; 

“Irish Rebels,” etc. 


Playing. 

Attractively Bound in Cloth, $1.25. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1708 Chestnut Street, « Phila., Pa. 


METRONOMES 

(GUARANTEED). 

S2.50, without Bell. 

3.50, with Bell. 

These are better than the ordinary metronomes now 
being sold for more. Key attached. 

We guarantee both for one year from, any 
defect in manufacture. 

Quantity discount allowed. 

Transportation 30 cents extra. 

When you want a good Metronome, and run no risk as 
to its being perfect, send to 

THEO. PRESSER, 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TO ALL 

MUSIC LOVERS 

SCRIBNER’S LIST OF MUSICAL BOOKS (184 pages' con- 
taming works in every department of music: Musical Histories 
Critical Works, Biographies, Musical Instruments, the 
Violin, the Organ, the Piano, Voice and Singing, Technical 
and Scientific Works, Musical Novels, the Opera etc 
Also ’ 

musical libraries circular. §10 .00, 

$2o.OO, and §50.00. General Musical Libraries - and sill 00 
and §25.00, Violinists', Organists’, Pianists', and Singe'rs’ 
Libraries. 

All offered at very low rates, and on the instalment plan of monthly 
payments. Address 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

(The largest dealers in Musical Literatore in the United States) 

153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE ETUDE 


l 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO TEACHERS. 

Zbe TOitmarh fl&ontbly. 

An illustrated paper devoted to buyers and sellers of music, 
teachers, theatrical folks, bands, and orchestras. 

BRIGHT, NEWSY, AND IN TOUCH. 

In making application please state permanent address for 
one year. _ 

Trv the “CREST" high-grade music paper (none genuine 
without water-mark) and you will accept no other. Endorsed 
and used by leading musicians. Send stamp for sample sheet. 


Being aware that teachers are more or less organizers of 
local amateur associations, we have compiled a special little 

pamphlet for that purpose, entitled, “ Are You Interested in 
Amateur Affairs ? ” This little pamphlet takes in every branch 
from Minstrels to Grand Opera, with sample programmes or 
various kinds, and are sent Free on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED FOR PIANO. 

Second Polonaise in E Minor. By J. A. 

Silberberg.. 

Featured at Manhattan Beach by Herbert s Twenty-second 
Begiment Band. Very ehowy for Concert Pianists or 

“The Rough Riders.” Scene Equestrienne. By 

Chas. M. Connelly..... 50 

A vividly descriptive number, the best since Warrens famous 


viviuiy uonui|m'v -- j- 

“ Tam O’Shanter.” 

“ Lurline.” Dance Romantique. By John W. 

Bratton...;•. 50 

Charmingly graceful — for advanced pupils. 

“ La Gazelle.” Dance Characteristic. ByTheo. 

.. 50 

Enjoying fine success. 

“ American Citizen Waltzes.” Frank M. 

Witmark. •••■•-•■"A .;, 50 


By the composer of “ Zenda,” “ La Carmela," and “ Cyrano ” 
Waltzes. 

“ In Venice.” Italian Serenade. Paul Rubens, 50 

Neapolitan in style. 

“ Awakening of Venus.” By W. C. O’Hare... 50 

A graceful valse lente on the order of “ Love’s Dream After 
the Ball.” 

“ L’Voodoo.” Dance Creole. By W. T. Francis, 50 

A most brilliant solo. Requires quite an exponent to give 
this number the proper showing. By the composer of the 
famous “ Cactus.” 


GREAT SUCCESS OF 

Victor Herbert’s and Harry B. Smith’s Comic Opera 

“THE FORTUNE TELLER.” 

As played by the ALICE NIELSEN OPERA CO., at Wal¬ 
lace's Theatre, N. Y., to the capacity of the house 
almost every performance. 

“‘The Fortune Teller’ is an unquestioned success.”— James Hune- 
k er in the Musical Courier . _•_ 


Vocal Score (complete)...J2 00 

(First edition disposed of before day of publication. Second 
edition now ready.) 

Vocal Gems.$0 50 Lanciers.*0 50 

Libretto. 25 March...... 50 

Selections for Piano. 75 Schottische.- 50 

Waltzes. 75 

Selections, Vocal and Instrumental, published separately. 


URPEE’S 

Seeds Grow 

and are always the 

Best that Grow! 

as proved by thousands of trials at oui famous 
Fordhook Farms,— the largest trial grounds 
in America. 

URPEE’S 

Farm Annual 

for 1899—mailed FREE to all 

A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot he had elsewhere. 

Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus¬ 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa¬ 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 

Write a postal card TO-DAY ! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 

The Choral 
Class Book 

H 'gei'tsJBooft for Stuping Schools, 

Colleges, Institutes, public-Schools, 


ETC., ETC. 

. . BY .. 

L. S. LEAS0N and H. H. McGRANAHAN. 

Complete, in Board Covers, 75 Cents. 

194 Pages, Liarge Oetavo. 

A complete course in chorus singing from the very 
beginning to the most advanced concert work. Contain¬ 
ing an abundance of material for every purpose,—church 
and concert, solos and quartets, anthems, patriotic songs, 
etc., etc., and a selection of choruses from the best 
works of the great masters. 

A great advantage this work has in addition to the 
large volume and variety of material is the separation 
into three parts: Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Chorus Department, each 30 Cents. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT IS ALLOWED. 

Send for Free Sample Pages. 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Fine Collections for Teaching Purposes. 


BROWN’S" 

the popular cure for 

IRRITATED THROATS. 

Signature of 

Pronouncing 
Dictionary of 
(Viusical Terms. 

. . BY . . 

Hugh A. ClarRc, (Vlus. Doc. 

(University of Pennsylvania). 


Prise $1.00, Bound in Cloth. 


T HERE has been a great need for a first-class, up-to- 
date dictionary, and we have had this made by one 
of our most prominent musicians and theorists. 
There are included many new and important features not 
found in any similar publication. No matter how many 
dictionaries your library includes, it will not be complete 
without this one. 

Some of its more prominent features are: _ 

The meaning, derivation, and pronunciation in phonetio 
spelling of Italian, German, French, and other words. 

The names, with pronunciation, of all the most 
prominent musicians of the last two centuries, with dates 
of birth and death, and nationality. 

A list of English terms with their Italian, French, and 
German equivalents. 

A list of the most celebrated operas, with the composer » 
name. , 

The sale of this work so far has been unprecedented, 
Send for a copy to examine. 


Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


F’rioe, 26 Cents. 


Not so complete as the large one, but all that is neces¬ 
sary for a reference book for pupils. It is published in 
small form, suitable for vest pocket, and will be found a 
most convenient reference book. Twice as much is con¬ 
tained in it as in any similar work. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




PIANO COLLECTION FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

(In Book Form Only.) 

“ Mythological Fancies.” By William Loraine, $1 00 
A suite of four dances. 

No. 1. “ Diana,” No. 3. “ Apollo,” 

No. 2. “ Venus,” No. 4. “ Undine.” 

“Wild Flowers.” Chas. Bendix. 1 00 

A book of dainty solos. 

No. 1. “Arbutus,” No. 3. “Primrose,” 

No. 2. “Clematis,” No. 4. “Columbine.’ 

“Little Inspirations.” In Press. J. A. Silberberg, 1 00 

FOR YOUTHFUL PLAYERS. 


“ Musical High Tea.” By Eduard Holst. 50 

A popular book containing six pretty sketches. 

“ Sunny Days.” By Eduard Holst...*. 50 

A charming set; brimful of novel surprises. 


We are more than anxious to interest teachers in our vari¬ 
ous departments, but only bona fide teachers will receive the 
inducements. It is a well-known fact that there are any num¬ 
ber of imposters who receive benefits intended for teachers, 
and think because they present a card that same should be 
accepted as indisputable proof. 

We wish to discriminate against them, and will appreciate 
any support in the matter. We must see credentials, such as 
circulars, programmes, etc., before we will treat with any one 
on a teacher’s basis,—we prefer, however, an endorsement 
from local dealers. All real teachers (who will receive liberal 
discounts) will welcome our crusade against those not en¬ 
titled to the usual courtesies. 

New and complete catalogue of the Witmark Popular 
Publications just completed, and will be sent on request. 

M. WrnvmRK St sojis, 

8 West 29th Street, fletxi York City. 

Proprietors Witmark Music Library. 


STANDARD 

First and Second Grade Pieces 

. . AND .. 

STANDARD 

Third and Fourth G rade Pieces 

Compiled for the Piano by 

W. S. B. IWflTRHWS. 

j* £ jt 

Designed to accompany the celebrated and 
universally used Standard Graded Course of 

Studies by the same compiler. 

jt & 

No more valuable hooks of compositions have ever been 
published—culled and selected from the best teaching 
material in their respective grades ; in all piano liter¬ 
ature—popular classical and semi-classical—something 
suitable for any pupil in addition to that contained in 
the regular course. _ 


price ot each, = = * $1.00. 

. Durably and Substantially Bound. 


Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Trno JSleuu Collections of 
Standard and Popular Songs. 


(. 

S TANDARD ENGLISH SONGS... (/ 

==E===EE===E g 


'TANDARD SONGS ^ BALLADS 



-«o>o»- 

The first contains all that is good in English song liter¬ 
ature—67 songs by the best writers. 

The second contains popular songs by the best English 
composers, also such as Gounod, Pinsuti, Tosti, etc. 

Both volumes are embellished by beautiful title pages 
containing eight good portraits of the most celebrated 
song writers. Good paper and printing make the volumes 
all that could he desired. 


Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia 
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THE etude 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 


BOSTON: 

146 Boylston Street. 


NEW YORK: 
136 Fifth Avenue. 


Music Publisher 


SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

fur 

Henry Litolft, Brunswick, Germany, and 
Edition Chanot (Violin Music). 

Novelties foP the 

Pianoforte 

SOLOS 

A letter, W. Op. 150. The First Ball. 

No. 1. Tho Young Patriot. March.JO 25 

No. 2. Tidings from Home. Waltz.25 

No. 3. Feodora. Polka-Mazurka.25 

No. 4. Ever Merry. Polka. *25 

Op. 151. Three Compositions. 

No. 1. Birthday Gavotte.26 

No. 2. Summer Skies. Tarantelle..25 

No. 3. The Sleeping Beauty. Mazurka.^25 

IIosnI, M. Enrico. Op. 114. Five Composilions. 

Yalse... 

Impromptu.. 

Petite Polka. . 

Canzone—Serenata. ‘ . 

Romance. . 

F°o«e. Arthur. Op. 41. Five Poems. (After Omar 
ivnayyam.) Edition Schmidt, No. 43 ..(4 bj 1 

Op. 42. Two Compositions. 

No. 1. Scherzino. m }j\ 

No. 2. Etude Arabeske.(4 b) 

Martini, Hugo. Op. 34. Parting Bells. 

Op. 35. Happy Hearts. 

Rc<lnmn, H. N. Op. 8 . Three Compositions. 

No. 1. Impromptu. (q r \ 

No. 2. Elude. 4 h 

No. 3. Scherzo. \ZZ\\ZZZ\ZZ\.{ 4 a) 

K"«^. Easy Arrangements from Favorite 

Melodies. 


The Low-back Car. 



Maryland, my Maryland. 



The Millers Daughter. 



The Boy and the Cuckoo. 

Good News . 

.. (2 b) 

.25 

Rohde, Ed. Op. 76. The Little Folks. 

No. 1. In Happy Youth. 



No. 2. '1 he Bo i t Ride . 



No. 3. A Peasant Dance. . 



No. 4. Perversity . 



No. 5. Doll’s Lullaby. 

No. 0. Hilarity. 


.25 

No. i. Dragonflies. 



No. 8. Hunting Sing. 



No. 9. Grandpapa’s MurIc Rox. 



No. 10. At the Children’s Ball. 



Rosen. WnHer; yen. Op. 37. Reverie an Solr 
Op. 38. Valse de Salon. 


.50 

Am itli, Wilson u. Op. 78. Arachne Spinning ... 

.50 


STUDIES 

R<,,, , n ' l, 't ”■ *■, Op. lO. Seven Special Etudes 

for the Development, of Dexte ity. 1.00 

Octave Exercises and Etudes. . 1M 

Sm ‘in’ Melody PUySg , 25 

Ntasny, <’arl. Finger Training.j 50 

A Progressive Course of Exercises for 
Strengthening and Equalizing the Fingers, and 
a Complete Set of Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. 

PORTRAIT CATALOGUE 



K 





NEW jjSiCALE 

|£83CKK«ea; 




STYLE HH 


Believing that tliere is always 
demand for'the highest possible 
degree of excellence in a given 
manufacture, the Mason & 
Hamlin Company has held 
steadfast to its original prin¬ 
ciple, and has never swerved 
from its purpose of producing 
instruments of rare artistic 
merit. As a result the Mason 
& Hamlin Company has re¬ 
ceived for its products, since its 
foundation to the present day, 
words of greatest commendation 
from the world’s most illustri¬ 
ous musicians and critics of 
tone. 

Since and including the Great 
World’s Exposition of Paris, 
1867, the instruments manu¬ 
factured by the Mason & Ham¬ 
lin Company have received 
wherever exhibited, at all Great 
World’s Expositions, the 


CLAYTON E SIIMMY CO., 

220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 

SOLE REPRESENTATIVE IN CHICAGO EOR THE 

CHICKERINQ PIANO. 
Publishers and Importers of Music, 

General Dealers in Pianos and Music of 
the Better Class. 


yamas, 


•aarnot 


With a List of their Compositions 

SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION 

JUST ISSUED 

Complete Novelty List SENT FREE 
Upon Application. 


....Highest Possible Awards 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

ftlasDiiiliamlin 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 

Philadelphia Representative, 
CHARLES H. FISCHER, mo Cte,.,,, street 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 

As Applied to the Pianoforte. 


BY 


JOHN w. tufts. 


A Book of 136 Pages Bound in Flexible Cloth, 
PRICE, - - $1.23. 


IWT II. TUFTS’ treatment of the subjects in i|iit*»- 
/A\ tion shows a singular grasp, ioilcbt, and 
thorough knowledge of their essentials, mid 
presents very forcibly the Inseparable relations 
which the subjects bear to one another. 

The book comprises several divisions covering the 
practice of the action of tho iiugers, wrist, and 
forearm, with chapters on time, bridging, and the 
use of the pedal. Musical punctuation receives 
extended treatment, and these are followed by 
copious illustrations selected from the time of llacii 
to the present day. These illustrations ai 
with special reference to all forms ol : 
demands and notation expressions. 

A series of technical formulas, together with 
directions and suggestions, are given. covering all 
phases of practice. For these exercises many 
writers have been drawn up n. Hooks of techni¬ 
cal exercises—special and general- are quite plenti¬ 
ful enough and these are widely referred to. 

To quote the author: “The book will answer as 
a vade mecum for the student, and will best serve as 
an introduction to the numerous studies and solos 
which he may select for the application of techni¬ 
cal methods and forms.” 

Mr. Tufts was a student in I.eipi<ic—a pupil of 
Aloscheles and others—during the time of Mendels¬ 
sohn Schumann, Moscheles, Gade, David, I 
etc. In the years since then he has been a highly 
respected and prominent teacher of piano and 
theory in Boston, and a recognized authority on 
musical matters. 

Technic and Notation, if not entirely novel, is a, 
? e *J ainl y unlike any of its class heretofore 
published, and its teachings are the fruits of years 
ot experience and earnest thought. 


Cradle Songs 

^JVIany Hation* 

A Musical Entertainment for Childre 

ORIGINATED AND OOMPII.RD BY 

KATHERINE WALLACE DAVIS. 

children a hM n ne T ^,4 m ° r ' ,DCC ' H “ ful Knt.rt.lDro.nl 
capacity of the ataL^Indth “V**® p » rt <* limited ooly to 

a large number of cliiJdri n „ t> Ctnr '*’ al1 ,ll< ‘ mor ® •Ifrdl* 

children employ^ Th " greater th. numb. 

Much care has 'I 1 ' dr ?, wln K 1 »*-r. for t.r Let. 

only by patient and nerai’.tem 5 c ' InUablo., and it 

They were all obtained fnm ”!' rl , tha ' man l «f them were .ecu 

h“b l ; 9 n e f"'"' l,d "i'«n for S“ r «y henCe m T * l,, ® b, ®’ 
in the co,tnrofdepi?AS^i'll!5 1 ,,,e I ^'oRrarnre of a child dm 
must have a baby in "“’ion. and each little mol 

description of e«S L.“™’ » h '» ■’ ' -bn?a her ,p,r,.1 ,„ng A 
mg n each coetume l»al>o given 8nd instruct, for n 

the enterrornnTen" conto| ns fall directions for etaging and perform 

ofits ethnolog’|ea| h ,“a'i“„ giV 7 t iSf. Mtertainroem. ch. oeing it N-» 
amusement of the highest JiT 1 J ! ” " , ™ that It rot only aff 

, .The book, however is eitrlm T* ha " b" eduesll.ma] side as wel 
of lullabies. It u beantlfoUv ni™ ,, 7 . L"' r “ ,,r ' g »* » “Heel 

and designs are most excelleni.^1- ‘TPoStaphy.Ulnaiiath 

"•“t It i« primed on e I tr. t ,“ , ' n> " f ,h " P ri nler> and deei 
Volume for gift purpose?. ' q ly P*Pnr, making it a mi st fltt 

Clavton f c Pn,CE ' ‘ *1.00. 

y,0n F - S ^yCo.,220 Wabash Ave., Chicagi 





OF THE ETUDE CAN SUPPLY ANYTHING IN MUSIC.^fr 


ti^ iTlE PUBLISHER 
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With this number The Etude begins the seven¬ 
teenth volume, and it is the fond hope of the editor and 
publisher that the numbers for this year shall mark a 
distinct advance upon those of the past years in value 
to the subscribers, in interest to the readers, and in 
helpfulness to the teachers and students of music where- 
ever the journal reaches. 

In these days advance is the watchword, progress is 
the motto, and no enterprise may come to a standstill 
and expect to hold its own. The Etude now, as here¬ 
tofore, aims to he the best and the standard journal for 
musicians and the music-loving public in this country, 
a journal that shall disseminate the truths of the art of 
music in its purest and best phases, that can go into any 
home to add to liberal culture and to increase the appre¬ 
ciation of music as a factor in a refined, social life, that 
shall stand for all that is high and lofty in aspiration 
and earnest, thoughtful, and sincere in expression. 

During the past year several valuable features were 
added to the journal, and it is the intention of the editor 
and publisher to place before the American public of 
music teachers and amateurs a journal that shall make 
the art a vital force in their daily lives. No expense or 
pains will be spared to secure the ablest and best- 
equipped writers in this country and in Europe to con¬ 
tribute to the pages of The Etude the results of their 
experiences in music life, music teaching, and music 
study. Some new and valuable departments are in con¬ 
templation and will be announced later, and several 
questions of great general interest will be thoroughly 
exploited during this year. 

The steady growth in circulation shows that the 
American public appreciates our efforts to give it a 
' dean, fearless, reliable journal, devoted to the interests 
of the musical profession, and we bespeak for ourselves 
a continuance of this regard which has manifested itself 
in no uncertain way. The Etude invites criticism from 
its readers, and in this way it frequently happens that 
new and valuable ideas are presented to the editor. 
Our aim is to give to every reader at least one thought 
and idea, one paragraph, perhaps one article that will 
directly and specifically help him. We want to help 
every one, and we want to know whether we do it or 
not. 

It is the custom with many journals to make long 
announcements of what the year is to bring forth. We 
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shall not do this, hut let the future numbers speak for 
themselves, and we know that they will do so in clear, 
ringing tones. 

And now we wish to every reader of The Etude a 
happy, prosperous New Year, and an ample share in 
the wave of prosperity that seems to be so close before 
us. May the year 1899 mark the beginning of an epoch 
of national expansion, of individual prosperity, a 
broadening of moral and intellectual nature, and a 
glorious advance in the cultivation and appreciation ot 
the noblest, best, and greatest of the ait “Music, 
heavenly maid.” 


It is a world-old discussion, reachiug hack at least as 
far as Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony (1808), and 
even further, as to what pictorial value or imaginative 
symbolism resides in music. In Mozart, in Haydn, iu 
Handel, even in Bach there are fine examples of tone- 
writing which may well be called tone-painting. 

Dr. Ruths, of Darmstadt, Germany, has lately insti¬ 
tuted some drastic experiments upon certain listeners, 
presumably gifted with musical sensibility, but devoid 
of specific scholarship. The experimenter claims that 
the first subject, while listening to Wagner’s overture 
to “ The Flying Dutchman,” said, “ I see a wide ex¬ 
panse of stormy ocean.” Liszt remarked of the same 
overture, “ It positively makes me damp to read the 
score.” This music is so graphic that the story does not 
seem to be overstrained. 

When, however, we are told that in listening to 
Rheinberger’s “Wallenstein’s Camp” he said, “I see 
bold men marching,” it strains our credulity a little. 
The images derived from Beethoven’s Sixth, or “ Pas¬ 
toral,” Symphony were equally accurate in the experi¬ 
ment. The true kernel of the matter, however, is this : 
Music, in relation to its pictorial value, exists in three 
stages : 

First. There are compositions, like the works of 
Bach, which, for the most part, positively deny pictorial 
translation. 

Second. There are works, like those of Mendelssohn, 
to which an imaginative hearer may reasonably add a 
pictorial accompaniment. 

Third. There are works, like those of Wagner, Ber¬ 
lioz, and Liszt, to which the concrete imagery is essen¬ 
tial. 

We learn in the science of acoustics that in order to 
produce a musical sound three things must cooperate, 
first, a vibrating body ; second, a responsive conveying 
medium ; third, a sensitive receptive ear. In exact 
analogy to this, in every musical performance three in¬ 
telligences are concerned—first, the creative mind of 
the composer ; second, the reproducing mind of the per¬ 
former ; third, the recipient intelligence of the listener. 

The function of making an actual sound out of the 
composer’s imagined sounds, though inferior to the work 
of the composer, is not a whit less necessary. The pa¬ 
thetic sigh of the composer of all composers, Richard 
Wagner, about his finished but unheard opera of “ Lohen¬ 
grin,” is enough to make every instrumentalist or singer 
feel glad, yet solemn, in view of the noble tasks imposed 
upon him. To play is to interpret ; to play the piano is 
to interpret some of the finest and most significant music 
ever put upon paper ; and to do it worthily one must have, 
first, adequate teclmic. Upon this head it is not need¬ 
ful to expatiate here ; for that subject gets, to say the 
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least, all the attention it deserves, and possibly an un¬ 
due amount of discussion, many and many a so-called 
musician stopping short at mere mechanical profic¬ 
iency, as if the music-box were the musician’s ideal 
and goal. Second, one must have intelligence of the 
widest and most varied kind, especially in so far as it 
borders directly upon the special work in hand ; for it 
certainly concerns the people of any nation who are 
their neighbors. Third, one must possess a quick, in¬ 
tense, burning, but perfectly mastered emotional nature, 
for a piano performance without a warm heart behind it 
is a cloud without a sun behind it. Skill, knowledge, 
inspiration—these three the true pianist must possess. 


A certain class of teachers advocate publicity as a 
necessity for achieving success. No doubt it is true that 
a teacher must be known to the public, aud that lie 
should use honorable means to attract the attention ol 
the community toward himself. Yet too many stop 
right here, and seem content to have drawn attention to 
their own personalities instead of to their work. A 
teacher may be magnetic in quality, handsome, witty, 
a good conversationalist, and a social success. But 
when it comes to paying out money, the average father 
insists upon a quid pro quo, and the teacher w ho can 
demonstrate his ability to fill this latter demand is the 
one who gets the most business in the long run. 


Musicians are by reputation unbusinesslike. This 
is often accounted for by the fact that their emotion 
carries them away, and it is impossible for a person 
to be engaged in any emotional pursuit and have at 
the same time the ability to manage his own affairs 
in a businesslike manner. But if this holds true, what 
shall we say of a criminal lawyer? Truly his is a 
pursuit in which the emotions are moved aud stirred just 
as by a violin or an organ. The success of a practitioner 
in this particular line depends mainly on his power to 
work upon the feelings of a jury. A concert musician’s 
success depends largely on his ability to play upon the 
feelings of an audience. Still, lawyers have a reputation 
of being somewhat addicted to the habit ot taking good 
care of their own interests. Much of the lack of business 
in the musician is due to carelessness. Many musicians 
affect an indifference to the things of this life, aud live 
in an upper stratum of symphonic clouds. And there 
they dream and dream, until once more nature brings 
them to their senses by the gentle but firm gnawings of a 
vigorous appetite. 

Music and business are not incompatible ; this has 
been proven many times. 


A y t ery distinguished physician and writer has lately 
advocated what seems an exceedingly novel idea. It is 
that the various educational boards establish advisoiy 
committees of psychologists whose duty it shall be to 
examine all children from time to time, keep records of 
their physical and mental characteristics with a view of 
determining what special endowment nature has given 
to them, and of assisting parents aDd children in the 
choice of a career in life. Reasoning from a scientific 
standpoint, he maintains that his position is eminently 
practical and entirely feasible. 

It is not our province to discuss the merits of the 
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proposition. We simply take advantage of the statement 
to call attention to the many instances in which a good 
farmer, an excellent mechanic, or a thorough business 
man was spoiled to make an indifferent musician and a 
struggling teacher. And with what grim pertinacity 
these misfits stick to their ill-chosen vocation ! 

A man who had graduated from one of the recognized 
professions, and had practiced it, also possessed a strong 
inclination for music. He gave up his profession and 
took up the study of music. He made hut a moderate 
success; yet he said, “ So long as I can make five dollars 
a week teaching music, I will never take up my old pro¬ 
fession.” 

Another instance was that of a man who earned good 
wages as a hat-finisher. He took up the clarinet to play 
in a band, became interested in music in other ways, 
studied piano, developed an ambition to shine as a com¬ 
poser, finally gave up his trade, and bloomed forth as a 
teacher of band-instruments, piano, organ, singing, and 
all branches of theoretic study and conducting. The 
years went by and his original endowment of dogged 
persistence, an inclination toward music, and no educa¬ 
tion carried him not one whit farther forward. He 
came to his senses, bade adieu to harassing poverty, and 
took up his trade again and lived in comfort. 

These cases can be paralleled by many others. It is a 
serious matter for a teacher to advise a pupil to enter 
the musical profession, and no one should take upon 
himself such a responsibility without a most thorough 
consideration of all points involved. Success in the 
musical profession, whether as an artist or teacher, de¬ 
mands more than a marked inclination for music and 
certain physical adaptability. There are intellectual 
factors, clearly marked and discernible, that indicate 
fitness for the profession, and, in addition, there is a 
special need for the highest manifestations of courage 
and energy. 


The delegate meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na¬ 
tional Association was held in New York city during the 
holidays, the object of the meeting being purely busi¬ 
ness. There is decided need for such meetings, and at 
this gathering plans were laid for the convention at 
Cincinnati next summer. The constitution was revised, 
and all such matters as pertain to the inner workings of 
the Association were discussed. 

There were evidences on every hand that the Associa¬ 
tion has taken on a new lease of life. 

The president, Mr. A. J. Gantvoort, of Cincinnati, is 
one of the ablest executive officers that the Association 
has had. He has set out to place the Association on a 
• sounder business and financial basis than has been the 
case hitherto, and his efforts are being supported by the 
entire body of delegates. 

Judging from the earnestness and zeal manifested at 
the meeting, there is every prospect for a bright future of 
the M. T. N. A. The profession at large is ready and 
willing, yes, anxious, to support an organization that 
fitly represents the interests of music, and especially the 
active, working teacher. The present board of officers 
seems fully alive to what is required of an organization 
of this kind. The next meeting is planned to be strictly 
in the interests of the profession. 

If an association is to prosper, its members must be 
interested. This interestmust be gained by wise admin¬ 
istration ; by good programs—not too much concert work ; 
by a discussion, by the ablest men in the profession, of 
those topics that are of vital interest; by the cultivation 
of fraternal feeling, which is, after all, the tie that binds ; 
—all this will require a great amount of work, of the 
most unselfish kind, by officers and members who have 
the cause of their profession at heart. 

We can most confidently urge every teacher to give 
some attention to the M. T. N. A., as the present ad¬ 
ministration is working for the benefit of the profession. 
Without the support of the teacher the Association is 
powerless. The twenty-two years of existence of the 
M. T. N. A. is proof that some kind of organization is 
needed. It is now for all to give it a hearty cooperation. 
We will keep our readers informed of the progress of the 
arrangements for the coming meeting. 
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TKHoman ’0 Wlorfc in flDusic. 

BENEFIT Op INOIYIDUHU WORK- 

It has become the fashion for writers in musical as 
well as secular journals to sneer, in a mild or covert 
way, at the many women’s clubs that have been organ¬ 
ized and have taken up, in greater or less earnestness, 
the matter of obtaining those things which bear upon a 
fuller, broader, and truer musical culture. »It is not 
necessary here to repeat the veiled cynicisms which have 
been indulged in, the poorly concealed sarcasm that 
would take away from women the capacity for regular, 
systematic, and continued work that should really prove 
valuable. 

One more point has been touched upon—namely, that 
in many towns and small cities, as well as in the larger 
cities, women have undertaken to prepare lectures on 
many subjects connected with music—the music life, 
teaching, criticism, biography, etc.—for which they have 
had no previous training, and for which, in many cases, 
others have labored a number of years. The critics of 
women and their work seem disposed to deny that work 
of any value can be done when carried on under such 
conditions. 

At first consideration it may be that one will think it 
a case of “the blind leading the blind yet second 
thought shows the one sided and fallacious character of 
such a contention. No one person can be an authority 
on all points ; no one person can take up time to investi¬ 
gate all subjects and sift the mass of information and 
select those things most useful for the particular work in 
hand. And here is the value of a woman’s club, in which 
each member will do her part. The various subjects 
may be given to different members—to each one, that 
which she is best fitted to take up. The most available 
literature may be studied and the essential points be 
brought together in a condensed, comprehensive, com¬ 
pendious form. The members will get the benefit of the 
labors of the one who prepared the paper—a general 
knowledge of the snbject; while the investigator has 
gathered together a large amount of information on one 
topic, and has gained the mental discipline which is the 
result of such work. Is this a small item ? 

In the course of one season a considerable amount of 
individual work must inevitably have been done by the 
members of a club; and can any one have the hardihood 
to claim that no permanent good results from these 
labors ? It seems foolish to make such a contention. 
Political campaigners say, “ If you throw mud enough 
some of it will stick.” So, also, if the members study 
faithfully the literature available for their use, and give 
attention to the papers prepared by fellow-members a 
great deal of good must result. Not all will be labor lost. 

Why should not women of musical ability and train¬ 
ing and literary power take up the work of preparing 
talks on the history of music, development of music 
form, musical form, church modes, the various schools 
of composition, the orchestra, the sonata, the opera 
Wagner and his theories, Bach, Beethoven, and bo on’ 
The literature on these subjects is just as available for 
women as for men. And it is by no means unlikely 
that a woman may have an intuitive conception of those 
points which are most likely to arrest the attention of 
their own sex, and thus open the way for the enforcement 
and application of these principles. 

We say to the women who have so earnestly taken up 
this work : “Continue in the way you have chosen ; be 
honest, careful, and thorough in your researches, slow in 
your judgments, and clear in your expression of the con¬ 
clusions at which you have arrived. The opportunity is 
before you. It is yours to use and to improve. ” 

R SUGGESTION FOR fljVIHTEUR MUSICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

BY MAEIE MERRICK. 

Not so many years ago, the writer observed that in 
country towns nothing had taken the place of the old 
time “singin’-skewl” to stimulate an interest in music 
and to instruct in the art. 

Less than a decad has passed, and American push 
has so asserted itself that the suburban or rural com¬ 


munity without its “band,” singing society, orchestra, 
or club, is rather the exception than the rule. 

Now that there are so many musical organizations, let 
each of these avail itself of every opportunity to hear 
bodies of its own kind that have been trained by 
eminent conductors. Both the student societies and 
their directors will profit more by one hearing of the 
best music, performed by musicians under experienced 
leaders, than by many rehearsals. 

The pianist, the violinist, and the singer are urged 
to hear the best artists in the respective field of each ; 
for it is well known that both interpretative and tech 
nical capacity can be enlarged throngh observation and 
absorption as in no other way. This is as true of 
individuals en masse as singly. 

One thing that the various musical clubs and societies 
can do is to make an effort to meet the musical taste of 
the community in giving concerts. The general public 
has an interest in what is going on in their midst ; the 
American public has the national inquisitiveness, and it 
remains with the officers of musical organizations to sat¬ 
isfy this laudable curiosity by showing what the mem¬ 
bers are doing for themselves, all of which can be 
shared with the public at large. We do not mean that 
programs are to be made up of trashy, so-called popular, 
music, but of pieces which contain those qualities that 
will appeal to a refined and cultivated nature which is 
not, by training, musical. Everything which helps to 
spread the leaven reacts on those who are doing the 
earnest work and bearing the burdens. 

HOW NH«E- MARCNBSI’S DAUGHTER LEARNED 
TO SING. 

Blanche Marchesi is much excited over her coming 
American tour, for which she is busily arranging her 
programs. 

She was recently interviewed, and she told the strange 
story of her wonderful talent. It appears that she had 
no voice at all until she was twenty-five ; that is to 
say, the voice was there, but it could not come out; the 
larynx would not develop. But all the while that she 
was waiting she was “ practicing with her brain.” 

She heard all her famous mother’s instruction ; she 
declares that her will so influenced her vocal chords that 
they gradually learned what they had to do, and became 
flexible. When at last, “like a flash, her voice came,” 
she could sing perfectly. This is the verdict of critics. 

The art is consummate: rare tone-color, impulse, 
passion, intellect—all combine to make up the individ¬ 
uality of this great vocalist. 

There are very few women indeed that have gained 
distinction as composers, and among the great creators 
of music there are simply no women at all. Still, why 
should not the gentler sex possess creative power in the 
musical line, since it is undoubtedly more fond of music 
than men are? Perhaps this creative talent remains 
latent only because the sex lacks confidence and exer¬ 
cise. Of course, the woman’s mind is generally occu¬ 
pied by so many other thoughts that it should not sur¬ 
prise anybody to find the gentler sex rather neglectful 
of the higher artistic aims. However, the new woman 
perhaps, may change all this. As she is anxious to do 
away with the traditional female dress, she may yet 
overcome the coyness of women to bud out as fertile 
composers of music. Who knows whether the next 
century has not a female Wagner in store for ns’- 
August Spannuth, in “ Musical America." 

The Etude has received a handsome booklet from the 

of oSce a tu° Clety ’ ° f EIkhart ’ Ind ” containing a list 
of officers the programs for this season’s work, and the 
concerts of the past two years. 
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QUESTIONS 1 




A. IS D 


ANSWERS 



[i Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this 
department. Please write them on one side of the paper only, 
and not with other things on the same sheet. In EVERY 
Case the Writer’s Full Address must be Given, 
or the questions will receive no attention. In no case will the 
writer's name be 'printed to the questions in The Etude. 
Questions that have no general interest will not receive atten¬ 
tion.] 

H. T. S.—When playing scales and arpeggios, a true legato requires 
that the finger that takes a key next to the one to which the thumb 
passes under the hand shall hold down its key until the thumb has 
its key, letting go at the instant the thumb key is sounding. In 
playing in the opposite direction, hold down the thumb key until the 
finger passed over is sounding its key. In other words, do not 
throw the hand forward in a series of jumps, but hold down the key 
until the hand is playing in the new position. 

E. W. H.—Henry Carey, author of “ Sally in Our Alley,” one of. 
the most popular songs ever made in England, was born about 1663; 
died in 1743. Carey composed the original air to the words, and it 
was in popular use for about thirty years, when the music to a fine 
old ballad called “ The Country Lass ” was adapted to Carey’s poem. 

The air in the edition published by Dehnhoff differs somewhat 
from the simpler form as published in Boosey’s "Songs of Eng¬ 
land,” and some other ballad collections. We have no copy of 
Beethoven’s arrangement at hand, so can not tell how closely he 
followed the air. A copy is published with accompaniment of 
piano, violin, and violoncello. 

M. 0. E.—Saint Cecilia belonged to a noble Roman family, was 
converted to Christianity, and suffered martyrdom A. D. 177—ac¬ 
cording to some writers, A. D. 229. Her house was converted into a 
church, to which her remains were transferred. This church was 
repaired and richly embellished in 1599. Many legends arose con¬ 
cerning her life and death, the invention of the organ being at¬ 
tributed to her. She is the patron saint of music, particularly of 
church music. Her festival day is November 22d. 

j. H.—You will find a sketch of Ethelbert Nevin in “ Godey’s 
Magazine,” for May, 1895. Your local newsdealer can get it for you, 
or send to the publishers, The Godey Co., Lafayette Place, New 
York city. 

E. C. D._1. There is a difference in the tone of the negro voice 

and that of the Caucasian, owing to the differences in the construc¬ 
tion of the vocal cavities. An authority says that the arch of the 
roof of the mouth is of different conformation. A real negro may 
undergo the same careful training as his white brother, and he may 
sing opera airs or concert songB, yet it is claimed that he can not 
eliminate certain racial peculiarities. 

2. It is true that there are no examples of fine instrumentalists 
among negroes. A fine voice is a gift of nature, and this occurs 
among the negro race. But to become an artist-player involves 
natural talent, hard work, concentration of purpose, and self-denial 
—qualities more highly developed in the Caucasian than in the 
negro race. 

J. A. B. H.—The seven largest organs in the world are as follows, 
arranged according to size: Town Hall, Sydney, N. S. W., 126 
stops, built by Hill, an English firm; Cathedral at Riga, Russia, 
124 stops, built by Walcker, a German firm ; Albert Hall, London, 
111 stops, built by Willis, an English firm; Auditorium, Chicago, 
109 stops, built by Roosevelt; Cathedral at Him, in Wiirtemberg, 
Germany, 100 stops, built by Walcker; Church of St. Sulpice, Paris, 
100 stops, built by Cavaille-Col, a noted French firm; and the St. 
George’s Hall organ, Liverpool, England, also 100 stops, built by 
Willis. All these organs have four manuals. 

E. G.—A composer need not use every tone of the scale if he 
should not care to do so, although melodies which do not use the 
seven tones which make up a scale are not common, save in those 
which are cast in what is known as the pentatonic or five-toned 
scale. “ Auld Lang Syne” is a pentatonic melody, the fourth and 
seventh of the scale being omitted. These limited combinations 
are not very satisfactory to our modern ears. 

F. R. W._1. The “ bell tones ” in the middle portion of Chopin’s 

Prelude No. 15 are best produced by a “ down-arm touch.” Place 
the fingers close to the keys and with a loose wrist move the arm 
downward for the touch, allowing the fingers to leave the keys 
farther and farther as the force increases. Secure the necessary 
prominence of the melody notes by making the fingers that play 
them more rigid than those playing the bell tones. 

2. An ear is “ perfect ” when it makes no mistakes. An ear is 
well-trained when it is capable of reporting accurately a large num¬ 
ber of sound vibrations and tracing them to their producing causes. 
Mr. Beecher used to say that “ So many languages as a man knows, 
so many trades as he has mastered, so many times is he a man.” On 
the same principle, the more points of distinction that the ear can 
grasp, and the more elements upon which it can report, the more 
highly it is developed. Hence, the ear that can recognize the 
quality of tones as well as their relations in the scale is better de¬ 
veloped, more desirable, and, if you please, more “ perfect ” than the 
ear that can understand only a port ion of what it hears. The whole 
is greater than any of its parts. H. G. H. 
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E. T. L.—Two notes of any and varying value can be united by 
the tie. The tie may extend from a note in one measure to a note 
in the following measure, and may be thus continued for any num¬ 
ber of measures. But in every case the pitch of the notes must he 
the same. Merely occupying the same line or space will not do, as 
the second note may have before it an accidental. Then, again, al¬ 
though upon the same degree of the staff, one of the two notes may 
be affected by 8va. In these cases the curved line is not a tie, but 
a legato mark. It frequently happens that both ties and slurs occur 
between two chords, in which case care must be exercised to pio- 
duce the proper effect. 

A. S. M.-^The cause of young piano pupils finding it easier to play 
in flat than in sharp keys most probably lies in the fact that the flat 
key8 are less brilliant and exciting than the sharp keys, the tonal 
color is quieter, more mellow,and induces a greater feeling of security 
and ease. The sharp keys bristle the nerves, and while they may he 
more inspiriting, they disturb that tranquillity of mind which is 
essential to prevent young pupils going to pieces in their playing. 
The phenomenon of key color is recognized and appreciated by 
most musicians, and as music appeals to people’s subjectivity, it is 
perfectly natural that the impression of key color should especially 
affect children and young people, in whom the subjective sense is 
usually more active than in older people. There appears to be no 
particular advantage over sharp keys in the position of the notes in 
flat keys, for while the chord B-flat, D-flat, E-flat, and G, in the key 
of A-flat, for instance, is easier to grapple with than the chord B, D, 

E, and G-sharp, in the key of A-natural, another position of the 
latter chord, D, E, G-sharp, and B, is easier than the corresponding 
other position, D-flat, E-flat, G, and B-flat, of the first chord men¬ 
tioned. As to scales, sharp scales are easier in the right hand and 
flat scales in the left hand. Fkrdinand Dunklky. 

E. H. M.—Music does not count for degrees at Brown, Chicago, 
Harvard, Michigan, Radcliffe, Yale, Pennsylvania, according to the 
list of graduate courses. Columbia is the only university where 
music counts toward a degree— i. e., M. A. or Ph.D., etc. Pennsyl¬ 
vania gives the Mus. Bac. to graduates in music, and possibly some 
of the other colleges do likewise. But it is always a special subject, 
and very properly so, as one may he a great composer, yet possess 
very little knowledge of other subjects. Many colleges give the 
Mus. D. as a complimentary degree, but it is always given to musi¬ 
cians who have made their mark as composers. 

Subscriber.— 1. It requires an expert to place a value on a violin. 
The mere fact that it contains an Amati label and is dated 1621 has 
no importance whatever in determining the value of the instrument, 
as labels are, in the majority of cases, spurious. C. F. Albert, 205 
S. Ninth Street, Philadelphia, examines violins and reports on them. 
You can secure his terms on application. 

2. Table exercises in rawing and lowering both hands together are 
very useful in overcoming the common tendency of allowing one 
hand to strike the keys before the other in chord-playing. If the 
hands are placed close together, the two thumbs slightly overlap¬ 
ping, it will be found easy to get the mental conception of using 
both hands together. This idea once firmly fixed inthemind.it 
will be found possible to control both hands by one mental act, thus 
insuring their joint action. 

3. If your pupil finds it difficult to play a piece without stopping 
in certain places, require those places to be practiced separately, 
very slowly, hands separately and together, until the mind has 
thoroughly memorized the music and the hands the muscular diffi¬ 
culties, and then, if the passage is not in advance of the pupil’s 
technic proficiency, such bad habits should be gradually over¬ 
come. Persistence, with careful direction by the teacher, are sure 
cures. 

T. I. R.—1. The composer Chaminade is a French lady whose 
pianoforte compositions and songs are very popular. “ Woman in 
Music,” by G. P. Upton, and a book under the same title by John 
Towers, will supply you with a great deal of useful information 
on the subject of women composers. 

2. The latest work on harmony by H. A. Clarke, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, is well adapted for self-instruction, and if 
you wish some special guidance, it could be secured by a personal 
letter to the author, addressed to him in care of The Etude. 

A. M. P. B.—1. As the Greeks did not recognize harmony in the 
sense that we do, their ideas of mode were based upon melody, and 
their so-called keys or modes are nothing more than octave sections 
from the same scale. The Dorian was a succession of tones from 
E to the octave above, answering, in the main, to the succession of 
white keys on the organ or piano; the Lydian, from C up, corre¬ 
sponding to our modern major; the Phrygian, from D to D, almost 
identical with the modern harmonic minor, with the exception of 
the half-tone between 7 and 8 of the latter scale. This form of 
scale is called by many present-day writers the natural minor scale. 

2. To precede Bach’s “Inventions,” use “Ten Easiest Pieces,” by 
J. S. Bach, edited by Carl Faelten, and “Twelve Preludes for the 
Pianoforte,” by Th. Moelling; to precede Heller, use “ Twenty-four 
Selected Studies from Concone,” edited by C. B. Cady, and Burg- 
milller, Op. 109, Books I and II. 

3. The word “ harmony ” is derived, etymologically, from a Greek 
verb meaning “ to join,” and a short definition of the word is “ the 
art of combining musical sounds.” Counterpoint has been defined 
as “ the art of combining melodies.” A somewhat fuller definition 
is “ the art of making two or more parts move together with such 
freedom that they seem to be independent, each one with a design 
of its own.” 

L. J. G.—1. The sign which you say is shaped like a turn with a 
line through it, no doubt is the mordent. It indicates a single 
rapid stroke of the auxiliary note below the principal, followed by 
a return to the principal. In the edition of the “ Inventions ” of 
Bach, edited by Dr. Mason, you will find all these embellishments 
written out. The work on “ Embellishments,” by Louis Arthur 


Russell, is extremely valuable to every pianist, and should be in the 
hands of all teachers. It can be obtained from the publisher of The 
Etude. 

2. For your organ pupils we would suggest Landon’s School oi 
Reed-organ Playing,” which comes in four books, and will carry 
the students into the higher grades and give a fine selection of 
pieces. 

q T._l. You will find an article on nervousness in this num¬ 
ber of The Etude, by Dr. Penfield, in Thoughts, Suggestions, and 
Advice, and in one of the answers to questions in the vocal depart- 
ment. 

2. Practicing sight-reading is very beneficial even if you do not 
afterward learn the piece thoroughly. The explanations in regard 
to the best methods, found in Mr. Landon’s “ Sight-reading Album,” 
you will find very valuable. 

C. L._1. The chromatic scale in G-sharp would be G-sharp, A, 

A-sharp, B,B-sharp, C-sharp, C-double-sharp, D-sharp, E, E-sharp, 
F-sharp, F-double-sharp. The rule, as adopted by many modern 
writers, is drawn from the chromatic chords used in a scale. The 
additional notes will be a lowered supertonic, a lowered mediant, 
a raised subdominant, a lowered suhmediant, and a lowered lead¬ 
ing note. Others raise chromatically in ascending, and lower in 
descending. 

2. A chromatic scale can be written in all major keys. The minor 
follows, in the main, the same rule as in the major—raise the third, 
fourth, sixth, and lower the second of any harmonic minor. 

3. A whole note should not be used in l time. A whole rest is 
used to fill up a measure, no matter what the time signature. 

4. Music is written generally in the major and minor Beales. 
There are some other peculiar scales, that of the Hungarian gipsies 
being much used. It is like the harmonic minor, except that the 
fourth degree is raised a half-step. Some pieces aro also found 
in the pentatonic scale, which omits the fourth and seventh of the 
major, such as “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

5. Calmandosi comeB from the Italian word calma, meaning 
“quiet”; animaudosi from the Italian word anima, signifying 
“ life.” 


FORMS OF MUSICAL MEMORY. 


At a meeting of musicians in London recently, Dr. 
Frederick G. Shinn read a paper on “ The Memorizing 
of Pianoforte Music for Performance.” In the course of 
his remarks Dr. Shinn said that every student was inter¬ 
ested in the memorizing of music, for it entered in great 
degree into all stages of his progress, and, considering 
its wide-reaching importance, it was surprising to find 
that no literature existed on the subject, save incidental 
mention of it in certain primers. 

Musical memory might be divided into four forms— 
aural, muscular, visual, and intellectual. Music being 
the language of sound, the memory of the ear was 
the most important. A well-trained ear could not only 
retain, but could reproduce, what had been heard, and 
as the power of any organ depended upon its discrimi¬ 
nating capability, it was highly desirable that ear-train¬ 
ing should receive more attention than it did at present. 
Moreover, ear-memory was necessary to judge the results 
produced, even when the other forms of memory were 
employed. 

Muscular memory was by some players almost en¬ 
tirely trusted to. When a passage had to be repeated 
many times to attain its perfect execution, ultimately it 
could be played accurately without conscious control of 
the intellect. The employment of this form was most 
suitable in music of a brilliant character, such as 
arpeggi, scale passages, and repetitions of certain figures. 

Visual memory consisted of two main forms—memory 
of the written or printed notation, and memory of 
the position and sequence of notes on the keyboard. 
This was in reality a very delicate form of muscular 
memory. The eye often rendered unwiUing service, it 
being forcibly made to remember by repetition, particu¬ 
larly extended passages. The eye was more retentive 
than any other sense, but its service might be entirely 
dispensed with. 

Intellectual memory might be regarded as consisting 
of memory of the form in which a piece was planned, 
of its harmonic basis, and of the elaboration of this 
basis. Theoretic knowledge was, of course, obligatory 
for the exercise of this form of memory. The kind of 
memory chiefly used depended upon the individual 
make-up of the player, and the selection was usually un¬ 
conscious, but was probably ruled ^natural or acquired 
aptitude for a particular form. Pianists should seek to 
chiefly employ and rely upon the form for which they 
possessed special capability, but they would undoubtedly 
derive help from consideration of the subject in its 
various phases. 
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A FORMULA' TO MEMORIZE THE REYS AND 

their signatures. 

WILLIAM BEN BOW. 

It takes most pupils quite a while to learn what the 
keys and their appropriate signatures are, and, as a rule, 
it is done mechanically, because it is best to have the 
pupil know them even before he comes to realize the 
harmonic relationship of the different keys. I evolved 
the following formula, which is so simple that any one 
can learn it in a few minutes : 

Let the pupil place the right hand thumb on D (next 
note above middle C) and play the scale of D major up 
to, and holding, C-sharp—altogether seven notes. Now, 
these seven notes happen to be the seven keys having 
sharps in the signature. A glance will show that the 
number of sharps for each note of that scale is arranged 
as follows: 


come much more difficult when played staccato, 
you think you can master a difficult run and 
be very sure of it, try that passage a num 
with the staccato touch; if you can play it « 

then you may regard your execut.on of it weU^teff 

Staccato is the opposite of legato, and be w 
forms all the well-nigh numberless shades of tout 
move; consequently, the staccato should never be g 
lected. Chopin thought very highly of the F**®? 
the staccato touch,and made his pupils play alltechmca 
exercises and studies alternately legato and staccato. 


STAGE FRIGHT. 

S. N. PEN FI ELI). 


b 

5 


c# 

7 


and this succession of figures is very easily remembered. 

Now let the left hand play the scale of G-flat, begin¬ 
ning with the second finger on B flat (next note below 
middle C) and running down to C-flat. These, as you 
see, are the seven fiat scales having the same order : 

bb at? gt? f et? dt? cl? 

2 4 6 1 3 5 7 

Sharps being associated in the mind of the pupil as 
things that go up, the right hand ascending is easily re¬ 
membered in that connection, and the other hand, vice 


THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE AND COfJPnETE 
sgiun. 

CHARLES W. I.ANDON. 

.One of the most difficult things to teach a pupil is 
that there must be mouths, and perhaps years, between 
knowing a piece and doing it skilfully. Beyond the 
“skilfully” is doing it automatically, and at this point 
fiue-art playing begins. “One has to learu and forget a 
thing eight times before really knowing it,” so the 
proverb says, and the proverb is substantially true. In 
playing pieces, real art work is impossible while the 
mind is busied in reading the music and in overcoming 
the technical difficulties. Not even when the mind can 
be entirely given to phrasing, touch effects, varied accent, 
and expressional emphasis, instead of technical and 
reading difficulties,—not until these things have become 
automatic, as a part of the piece, so much so that the 
player's emotions have full and free play,—is a piece 
brought up to the point of being skilfully done. What 
folly, then, for the pupil to be constantly desiring a “ new 
piece”! Yet each lesson should have something that 
is new, for good sight-readers are only possible by the 
experience growing out of reading much new music. 

the practical value of the staccato 

touch* 

CARL W. GRIMM. 

The legato touch is the fouudation of a good piano 
technic, but a player’s technic can not be considered har¬ 
moniously developed if his staccato touch is not equally 
well trained. A sparkling staccato depends upon the 
proper movement of the hand from the wrist. Staccato 
strengthens the fingers. Play all scales and chords stac¬ 
cato, and equally as much as legato. Practice also with 
staccato touch the scale and chord figuration in etudes. 
Many an etude which seemed to go quite well when 
played legato, will show numerous weak spots and be- 


All persons appearing before audiences in speed), 
action, singing, playing, etc.-are more or less troubled 
with a peculiar nervous fluttering, which, to a greater or 
less extent, mars and sometimes quite paralyzes their 
performances. It is called, in general, stage fright. Is 
there no help for it? no balm in Gilead? We are all in¬ 
terested to know. If we do not ourselves play, sing, or 
recite, we all have scholars or friends who are expected 
to do so. No one studies the piano simply to play in a 
closed room with no auditors. Yet a majority of per¬ 
sons are discouraged by the nervousness attending and 
injuring their performances. 

Close observation of this phenomenon reveals the fact 
that it results, to a degree, from a disordered stomach. If 
a person is subject to attacks of indigestion, the excite¬ 
ment preceding a performance sometimes stops the 
action of the stomach, and this disturbance reacts on the 
nerves, so the action is reciprocal. The person of good 
digestion and regular habits has much less nervousness 
than others. Therefore public singers and performers 
should be careful of their diet, take exercise, and pre¬ 
serve regularity in habits. 

A second matter of importance is thorough prepa¬ 
ration. The music or the speech should be long studied 
and thoroughly mastered, for the weak spots in advance 
are usually the spots of actual break in the performance. 

Thirdly, close concentration of the mind upon the per¬ 
formance and forgetfulness of the audience are essential 
and should be cultivated. 

Fourthly, it should be borne in mind that it is all 
partly a matter of habit. The child that is taught to sit 
right down and play or to stand right up and sing for 
friends when asked, has usually very little of stage 
fright when older; and the greatest kindness that 
friends can show is to insist on such ready performance. 

THE SECRET OR IT. 

MADAME A. PDPIN. 

Teachers do not always teach, neither can some 
persons explain to others how to do things which they 
themselves can do well. 

I remember how often I tried to put bones into a 
dress the way the dressmaker had told me : I never 
could do it. One day I saw the dressmaker do it. 
“Oh,” said I, “you fasten both ends first?” “Why, 
of course,” she said. Now, that was the secret of the 
whole thing, and she hadn’t told me that 

Now, a trill must be even; bnt it is very difficult to 
keep a long continued trill even ; therefore it must be 
practiced with an accent, for if it is not rhythmic, it loses 
its evenness. Especially is this true of a trill in’ octaves 
played with two hands. The accent, which comes on 
the first of every eight notes, must be somewhat exag 
gerated in practice ; that is, the hand or finger pkyimr 
the accented note must be lifted much higher than the 
other fingers ; but this is toned down later 


inaudible, there is an agreeable consciousness of its 

^Someteachers know these little secrets of success, but 
are not generous enough to tell them ; some others 
know them, but unreasonably think that the pupil ought 
to know them too, without being told ; while others 
who do not possess analytic minds do not really 
know that this or that little thing is the key to the 
situation, and so they can not tell “ the secret of it.” 
An attentive pupil will try to discover the secret that 
gives him the mastery over a difficult passage, and it 
will generally be found to be some simple thing ; in fact, 
so simple that it is overlooked by most people. 

DEVITALIZATION- 
PERLKK V. JKKV1S. 

IN the last edition of his “ Touch and Tecl.nie,” Dr. 
Mason has described the two-finger exercises so clearly 
that it would seem that he who runs might read and 
understand. Yet in my experience many who study the 
exercise from the book alone miss the most vital point in 
the whole method—viz., the devitalized condition of the 
muscles. Possibly this is because many players and 
' teachers do not know when their muscles are devitalized. 
In dealing with such cases I have found arm dropping 
and table exercises to help a pupil quickly to realize the 

condition of devitalization, and 1 frequently prepare the 
two finger exercise for the piauo by having it practiced 
on the table, where the attention can be concentrated 
on muscular conditions and the form of the exereiee 
without the distracting influence of moving keys. 


THE TRAINING OF MUSICAL LISTENERS. 


BY ANNIE L. MII.I.EU. 


accent is not disagreeably prominent but 


In these days of general culture it is olten raid that 
no one should be considered well educated who lacks a 
general knowledge of music ; and yet this branch of art 
is most difficult of comprehension for those not naturally 
endowed with the musical instinct, or with their fac¬ 
ulties untrained in youth. Classes innumerable exist 
for the study of painting and Sculpture, — tlieir history 
and intrinsic beauties, — and those who have never drawn 
a line learn to understand works of art and to enjoy 
reading the literature upon the subject. It is the same 
with the great masterpieces of literature. Many who 
are at first unable to grasp their meaning, later find 
these works a source of intellectual enjoyment. But 
with music it is different. In large cities where concerts 
are constantly given, the general public is gradually 
familiarized with the great works of the masters, but in 
smaller towns this means of acquiring musical culture is 
lacking. 

Browning says, in reference to musicians, “God has a 
few of us to whom he whispers in the ear,” but perhaps 
more could hear the whispers were the language intelli¬ 
gible. Many members of the general public are unable 
to grasp music intuitively, but cau often learn to under¬ 
stand it intellectually. All can not be executive musi¬ 
cians : intelligent listeners are also needed. 

A careful training is required to discriminate justly, 
to recognize true beauties from the flashiness dear to 
shallow minds. Competent musician^ should try to 
devise some method of instruction for non musical 
adults. No elaborate, illustrated lectures or analytic 
talks, of value to a musician, bnt for which others are 
unprepared, will answer. The pupils could study the 
history and growth of the various musical forms, and 
give the results of their investigations in class, the 
teacher correcting and illustrating by musical numbers. 
A lecture alone will not benefit sufficiently ; only the 
results of our own studies find a lasting lodgment in 
the brain. Questions would naturally present them¬ 
selves in such a class, and though a definite outline is a 
necessity, modifications would come through the needs 
of the pupils. 

With a general knowledge of the history and forms 
of music the class would be ready to read with some 
degree of understanding current musical literature, 
at the much of which is beyond the comprehension of one 
even though lacking a technical education. 
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COMMENTS BY EMIL LIEBLING- 


Musical Salmagundi. 


II. 

A MUSIC teacher’s business resembles that of a life 
insurance assessment company : at the start it is a matter 
of comparative ease to meet current obligations, for the 
death-rate is low and assessments are small ; but as the 
old members drop out, it becomes necessary to fill their 
places. Just so with a class : no matter bow well you 
may be doing to-day, by to-morrow morning three or 
four pupils may discontinue study for a variety ot 
reasons entirely beyond your control, though perfectly 
satisfied with your work. Are you creating enough 
new business continually to fill the inevitable deficit in 
numbers which is bound to occur? If not, you will be 
wound up very quickly, and your race will soon be 
run. 

If you can not stand on your own feet by dint of 
sheer individual force and merit, attach yourself to 
some noted man, or cause some great calamity. If you 
cau not emulate the example of the miscreant who im¬ 
mortalized himself by burning the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, publish a catalogue of Mozart’s works, A la 
Koechel ; record Goethe’s haphazard conversations, like 
Eckermann ; betray confidences, as Busch does in his 
“ Life of Bismarck ” ; devote your whole life to a Bee¬ 
thoven biography, similar to Thayer’s ; or parade in pub¬ 
lic as Vami de Beethoven, like bis pupil Schindler ; and 
if none of these resources are available, live at least in 
the same street with some artist. 

You can always tell the residence of a great pianist 
from the fact that the houses on both sides are usually 
for rent. 

Silence oftener covers stupidity than wisdom. 

If Bach was a discoverer who simply found something 
in an out of-the-way locality which already existed, 
Liszt may justly be termed an inventor ; for while Bach 
simply gathered everything that had preceded him into 
one mighty receptacle, as it were, and developed existing 
forms to greatest perfection, Liszt absolutely invented a 
new form of piano playing and composition. 

I suppose that everybody would be horrified were 
anyone to publish a modernized edition of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, and yet the last movement of his so called 
“ Moonlight Sonata ” would gain decidedly by rewrit¬ 
ing ; the conventional accompaniment to the second 
theme, which shows so plainly how even the greatest 
minds are fettered by. the temper of their times and 
surroundings, would be much more effective if used m 
the more extended arpeggio positions. This is, of course, 
sacrilegious. 

Are you suffering from mental cobwebs? Are you 
bothered? Does everything look dark? Is somebody 
else also making a living besides yourself? Brush the 
cobwebs away with a strong band and all will be well. 
Be self-reliant and sure of yourself, attend to your own 
business and to no one else’s, parade no grievances, and 
boast not. You have found out some important truths 
—so have a great many others. 

There is hardly a problem that enters into the actual 
exercise of our’ art which can not be solved by the ap¬ 
plication of that most uncommon of gifts, common 
sense. 

But do not forget that “ tempora mutantur ,” and unless 
“nos mutamurinillis,” we drop out. 

Encourage the beginner, treat talent with indulgence, 
but be merciless where genins is concerned. 

Some teachers are imaginative, others intellectual, and 
not a few emotional. The ideal teacher perhaps possesses 
none of these qualities himself, but knows how to call 
them forth from the pupil. 

Answer all reasonable questions and do not not make 
light of any inquiry, no matter how simple it may seem ; 
but, on the other hand, discourage that idle and aimless 
qne’rulousness of diseased minds who would like to have 
you explain to them the “ whatness of the wherefore ” ! 

Do not underrate the ideal, but develop the practical 
side of things also. 


THE etude 

It will soon come to such a pass that every teachei 
will have to engage the cooperation of some specialist for 
nervous disorders, for besides exercising our legitimate 
function as musical instructors, we are supposed to cure 
nervousness also. In most cases it is due to conceit am 
an excess of uncomplimentary self-consciousness. 

A late concert trip to Nashville and Pulaski, Tenn., 
revealed much in the manner of a pleasant surprise. 
There has been a decided awakening south of the Ohio 
River, and a tremendous interest in musical matters has 
sprung up. Besides the charming hospitality which is 
the leading characteristic of the South, I found every¬ 
where much enthusiasm and most capable teachers. 
Needless to say that The Etude is read everywhere. 
It is a fine change to get out and meet the people occa¬ 
sionally ; you learn to know and understand them and 
their needs better ; continued exclusive studio life makes 
a recluse of a man, with all the drawbacks which that 
implies. 

There is a genius of melody, and a talent for develop¬ 
ment. Raff has the latter, while Chopin lacked it. 
Rubinstein braced himself often for a mighty effort, but 
got out of breath too easily. Wagner and Beethoven 
had genius in both directions. Bach comes dangerously 
near being all development. 

There is not enough good “ Hausmusik ” in our coun¬ 
try ; that is, music for and at the home. Our girls strum 
popular quicksteps and play rag-time ; but where do you 
find a few art loving families who, instead of playing 
progressive whist or euchre, perform progressive music, 
and meet regularly at different homes to perform and 
listen to good music adequately rendered ? It would not 
cost much to have chamber music—which is really out 
of place on the concert stage—brought before sincere 
music lovers in that way. 

But then our people always look and act as if they 
were just going to a fire. 


A PIANO FOR EVERYBODY. 


BY ROBERT BRAINE. 


A QUIET revolution has been going on in the price of 
pianos during the past two or three years, which will, 
in the next few years, result in doubling and trebling 
the number of piano pupils in the United States, inas¬ 
much as pianos are becoming so cheap that literally 
everybody can afford to own one. Competition—the 
same canse which has operated to reduce the price of bi¬ 
cycles from $100 to from $20 to $50, thus increasing the 
number of riders tenfold—has brought the price of pianos 
down in the same manner. In the city of New York, 
and in some of the other large cities, the department 
stores, those levelers of prices, have gotten hold of the 
piano and are offering very fair instruments at unheard- 
of prices. 

To show what an extraordinary reduction there has been 
in the price of the all-popular instrument, the piano, let me 
quote the offer of a large department store in New York 
City. This firm offers to sell a handsome, up-to-date, 
upright piano for $130 on the extraordinary terms of $5 
down and $1.25 a week until paid for. The piano is 
delivered free of charge and kept in tune for one year 
free of charge. The case is not simply stained wood, but 
double-veneered mahogany. The keys are notcelluloid, 
but ivory. It has nickel-plated rails, new overstrung 
scale, copper strings in the bass, artistically carved 
panels, three pedals, continuous hinges, new Boston fall 
and music rack. A guarantee of five years from a firm 
which is thoronghly responsible goes with each piano. 

Considering the low price asked for the piano, the 
tone is remarkably good ; good enough for a beginner in 
music, and far better than thousands of musicians are 
obliged to content themselves with. Twenty years ago 
such a piano would have been considered cheap at $500, 
and in the days of Bach or Mozart or Beethoven it would 
have been considered the supreme wonder of the musical 
world, and would have been accepted by these great 


masters with tears of joy as a consummate triumph ot 

invention. . . 

The production of such instruments at the price is 
wonderful achievement of American inventive ingenuity 
as it is only by the aid of machinery to make every part 

of the piano that such results are achieved. 

Another store in the same city advertises a similar 
piano at $123.68, and another still at $125. Not to le 
outdone by the department stores, several of the New 
York music dealers have handsome looking upright 
pianos in their show windows which are for sale at $100 
even money, delivered free of charge, with scarf and 
stool, and kept in tune for one year.- 

Even at this price the pianos offered are not so bad as 
one would think, and would answer the purposes of chil¬ 
dren beginning very well, or for any one whose only aim 
was to play an hour or so a day for his own amusement. 
American ingenuity has brought the price of watches 
down until one can buy a watch for a dollar or two which 
will keep time fairly well. American invention and 
ingenuity are doing the same thing for the piano. 

The price of high-grade pianos seems to be following 
that of the low priced, and it is really astonishing what 
excellent pianos can be purchased for a small amount ot 
money. There was once a time when there were only 
three or four really artistic makes of pianos in the United 
States. Now their name is legion. 

The gradual cheapening of new pianos is effecting a 
reduction also in the price of second-hand pianos, and it 
is now possible to buy good second-hand squares for from 
$30 to $60, and second-hand uprights from $50 up, ac¬ 
cording to the grade. Even these prices are likely to be 
reduced as time goes on. 

The effects of all this must necessarily he far-reaching 
on the amount of business which will be offered to the 
music teachers of the country within the next few years, 
and also on the musical development of the country. 
Where there is a piano in the house there will pretty 
surely he one or more pupils to play it, and this means 
business for the teacher. Nothing conld possibly have 
a greater effect on making the great body of the popula¬ 
tion musical than the placing of a piano in almost every 
home. The mere presence of the instrument in the 
house turns the attention of the occupants toward 
music, and, even in the case of adults who have no idea 
of studying music, they are pretty sure to drum a little 
on the piano, and thus become that much more intelli¬ 
gent musically. 

At first glance one would think that the large number 
of cheap pianos offered on the market would reduce the 
demand for high-grade pianos suitable for an artist to 
play on. Dealers in such instruments tell me, however, 
that it does not injure their trade in the slightest, as, in 
the majority of cases, the cheap piano, which is only 
bought to learu on, is replaced when it has seen its best 
days by a high grade piano. 

Other musical instruments are also becoming cheaper, 
thanks to American manufacturers, and each reduction 
in price means an ever-widening market for the instru¬ 
ments. Double the number of instruments sold and 
you double the number of pupils and of persons inter¬ 
ested in music. This in turn will result in doubling the 
number of eminent artists produced in the country, as 
the greater the ranks of those who play at all, the 
greater will be the nnmber who achieve eminence. This 
in time is hound to make the United States one of the 
most musical of nations, if not the most musical nation 
of all. 


—Nothing retards the progress of the student more than 
bad practice ; it is the bane of many instrumentalists to¬ 
day. Some violinists want to play pizzicato and har¬ 
monics ; many piano players waut some noisy, showy 
piece ; singers often wish to sing the most difficult operatic 
selection ; and every cornet player aims at a high C. 
And thus sensationalism and show are desired. But re¬ 
member that it is well to study all forms of music. One 
might be able to play a difficult solo or sonata, but conld 
not play a waltz so that it could he danced. Ordinary 
people care little about the difficulty of a piece ; it is 
only experts who can judge of technical difficulties. — 
“Musical Opinion.” 































































Dvorak has celebrated his silver weddiDg anniver 
sary. 

Sauer’s first American appearance will he in Mew 
York, January 10th. 

Paderewski is to make a tonr in Russia this season. 

The United States must wait until next year. 

Mascagni’s new opera “ Iris” was well received in 
Rome on the occasion of its first representation. 

Announcement is made that Mascagni is to conduct a 
large orchestra in Paris during the exhibition in 1900. 

Ysaye and Gerardy will come to this country in 
February, prior to making a concert tour of the world. 

A new musical directory of “Greater New York” 
contains the names of about 18,000 professional musicians. 

The manuscript of Lortzing’s celebrated opera, 1 The 
Czar and Carpenter,” has been discovered at Agram, 
Austria. 

Mr. Willy Bubmester, the celebrated German vio¬ 
linist, has played several times with the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. 

A statue of Tschaikowsky, representing the com¬ 
poser seated in an easy chair, has been placed in the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory. 

Orlando Salvatore, a member of the municipal 
orchestra of Messina, Italy, a boy of eleven, composed 
and conducted a symphony recently. 

Popper, who is renowned as a ’cellist and as a com¬ 
poser for his instrument, will make a conceit tour this 
year. He is now fifty-five years old. 

Owing to the severe illness of Mr. Gericke, Mr. 
Franz Kneisel, Concertmeister of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, has been acting as conductor. 

IN March, Joachim, the violinist, will have been before 
the public sixty years. His first appearance in concerts 
was in 1839, when he was eight years old. 

DVORAK has just received from the Emperor Francis 
Joseph the decoration “ For Arts and Sciences.” The 
last musician who received it was Brahms. 

The receipts of the Leeds, England, Musical Festival 
of 1898 were nearly $60,000; $10,000 of the surplus 
was distributed among local medical charities. 

Sandow, the strong man, has discovered himself to 
be the possessor of a heavy bass voice, and has com¬ 
menced the study of singing with Koenig, in Pans. 

The next festival at Bayreuth will commence July 22d 
and close August 20th, and will comprise the 11 Nibelun- 
gen” tetralogy, “Die Meistersinger,” and “Parsifal.” 

Arthur Friedheim, a former pupil of Liszt, who 
has been in Europe for several years playing in concerts, 
is to return to this country, which he will make his 
home. 

Walter Damrosch’s latest work, the “ Manila Te 
Deum, ’ ’ was produced by the New York Oratorio Society 
last month. It is to be given in Philadelphia during 
January. 

The opera company of which Clementine de Yere 
was the star, and her husband, Romualdo Sapio, 
director, has been disbanded. A -loss of $30,000 is 
reported. 

The musical collection of tlie late Joseph W. Drexel 
can be found in the new reading-room of the Lenox 
Library, New York City. It contains 5000 volumes and 
1300 pamphlets. 

The subscription sale of boxes and seats for the per¬ 
formances by the Grau Company reach the large total of 
$350 000. Nearly all the boxes were taken for the en¬ 
tire opera season. 
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rare old instrument to his collection. _ 

back harpsichord of 1620. The case is elaborate y 
painted, in a style similar to the Japanese. 

Mr. Frederick Stearns, of Detroit, Printed 
to the University of Michigan his collection of 1000 
musical instruments, which exhibits the evolut.on 
the three great types of musical instruments. 


The big department stores of our large cities ba 
made inroads into the retail sales in the a nee m . 
stores. It is now reported that a store in New York 
one in Philadelphia have arranged to sell pianos. 

It has been discovered that celluloid can be used lor 
the manufacture of the vibrating parts of musical instru¬ 
ments in place of metal, thus avoiding rust, the substi¬ 
tute also having a tone equal to metal reeds, it is claimed. 


Paderewski is seeking reputation as a composer 
rather than as a virtuoso, ye’t he has achieved no grea 
success as yet. Just as Rubinstein failed with his 
operas, so the production of Paderewski’s opera is post- 
poned from time to time. 

The rule requiring candidates for musical degrees 
at Oxford and Cambridge Universities to take up resi¬ 
dence has been reconsidered. Sir Frederick Bridge, of 
Westminster Abbey, led the fight against the rule. The 
protest was signed by nearly 200 graduates. 


A French scientist claims that the pitch of the 
human voice is falling. Our forefathers were tenors , to¬ 
day the average male voice is baritone. Our descendants 
will sing operas in which basses will be the leading 
male characters. He assigns no reason for the change. 


A correspondent of the London “Daily News” 
says that in some hitherto unknown letters of Wagner 
there is mention of the fact that the composer, shortly 
before his death, entertained the idea of three operas, 
two of the subjects being Martin Luther and Frederic 
the Great. 

Musical copyrights seem to have considerable value. 
The sale of those owned by Robert Cocks & Co. 
has already realized over $200,000. It must be remem¬ 
bered in this connection that a copyright in England 
carries with it the privilege of exacting a fee for every 
performance of the copyrighted work in public. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Society, an organization 
that supports an orchestra principally of amateurs, under 
the direction of W. W. Gilchrist, is raising a fund of 
$10,000 to purchase some first-class instruments for the 
orchestra. Few amateurs care to expend money on 
double basses, horns, bassoons, kettle-diums, etc. 


A writer in the “Ladies’ Home Journal ” says that 
twenty years separated the first conception and the 
final completion of the score of “ The Nibelungen ” series 
of opera; twenty-two years between the first sketch 
and the last stroke of the pen on “Die Meistersinger ; ” 
while “ Parsifal” was in latency twenty-five years. 
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formed an organization to be known as “ The Har 
Society,” and Dr. H. A. Clarke has been engaj 
director. The society will study the evolution of 
and a chorus has been formed to give illustrations 
English glees and the madrigals of the fifteent 
sixteenth centuries. 
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concerts of good music for the masses on the Es 
will continue its work this year. Bach, Scarlat 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Scl 
Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, and 
Saens, interpreted by first-class artists, will l 
sented in a series of chamber music concerts. 


A decision has been rendered in the suit of the estate 
nf David Blakely, former manager of Sousa’s concert 
trips,' which says that the right of Mrs. Blakely to a 
shar in the royalties of music composed by Sousa prior 
to the time of Blakely’s death was not void after hia 
death. The total amount involved is about $60,000. 

The case will he carried to the Supreme Court. 

The Pacific Coast Conservatory of Music has secured 
Mr Henry Holmes, formerly of the Royal College of 
Music London, to take charge of the string instrument 
department. Mr. Holmes has a fine reputation, both in 
England and on the Continent, as a player and a teacher. 

He comes from a family of violinists, his father and 
his brother Alfred, both now dead, having been highly 
esteemed members of the profession. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Music Teachers’ Association was held at Williamsport, 

Pa December 27th and 28th. Mr. Itoecoe Huff, of 
that city, was president. Interesting programs of 
music and essays were given during the meeting by 
members of the Association. The next meeting will be 
held at Allentown, Pa., during the Christmas holiday 
season of 1899. Mr. C. A. Marks, of Allentown, was 
elected president and accepted the office. 

MR. S. B. Mili. 8, once a celebrated virtuoso and a 
popular teacher, died in Germany last month. He was 
born in London, 1838, and studied with Cipriani Potter, 
Sterndale Bennett, Moscheles, Liszt, and hnrmouy under 
Hauptmann and Richter. He came to this country in 
1859, and later settled in New York city. Last April he 
gave np his teaching and went to Germany for his health. 
The immediate cause of his death was a paralytic stroke. 
His compositions were very popular, and much used in 
concerts. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, conductor of the Royal 
Choral Society, London, contemplates giving “The 
Messiah ” so far as possible in the manner in which it 
was given in Handel’s own time. The orchestra of 
that day consisted of twelve violins, three violas, three 
’cellos, and two double basses; with the wind baud,which 
included four oboes, four bassoons, two horns, two trum¬ 
pets, besides kettle-drums and organ. The present day 
orchestra will be about four times larger in the string 
department. 

A noted American musician, George F. Bristow, died 
December 20th. He was assistant superintendent of music 
in the public schools of New York city. Mr. Bristow 
was born December 19, 1825, and commenced his musi¬ 
cal training at an early age. ’He became a very pro¬ 
ficient violinist, and leader of several well known or¬ 
chestras. He also devoted considerable attention to 
composition, his best-known work being an opera on the 
subject of Rip Van Winkle. His latest composition in 
large form was a choral symphony “Niagara,” which was 
given in New York city in 1897. 

On December 12, probably for the first time in an 
English cathedral, Palestrina’s celebrated “ Missa Pape 
Marcelli ” was performed as a part of the regular service. 

A special version, suitable to the Protestant service, 
was prepared for St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Only a 
thoroughly trained choir under a musician of the finest 
training conld render such a work. This mass is the 
one which was accepted as the model of what a service 
for the use of the Church should be at a time when com¬ 
posers had resorted to the most extraordinary methods 
to secure canti fermi, using popular melodies, allied in 
many cases to vulgar and lewd words, the name of the 
tune being applied to a mass founded on it. 

How many ambitions young composers take to 
heart the kindly advice of Robert Franz, who, in writ¬ 
ing about publishing, thus warns us : “ No one has 
yet repented of having proceeded slowly and cautiously 
with the publication of his compositions. Every single 
note has to be weighed ; and if it weighed only one 
grain too little,—away with it, until the right one is 
found. Such self abnegation and self-denial may he 
disagreeable for the moment, but later on we should 
be thankful for not having yielded to momentary advan¬ 
tages.” 
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Stubio Experiences. 


The Etude receives a great many contributions for 
use in this department, and the character of some of 
them suggests that at least some of our correspondents 
have mistaken the idea of the department. It is in¬ 
tended to he helpful to teacher and student by illus¬ 
trating various teaching principles by actual incidents 
that have occurred within some teacher’s experience. 

But these illustrations must have in them the power to 
enforce the application, to drive home the truth involved. 

The editor wishes it to be understood that contributions 
to this department may he sent in by any teacher who 
is interested in making it a success, and hopes that it 
will be found a useful feature in the work of the coming 
year.— [Ed.] 

GOING BHOiWHRD- 

HELEN J. ANDRUS. 

A PUPIL had learned a nocturne in A flat, and for her 
next piece I had given her something in a more brilliant 
style in the key of C. At the next lesson she took up 
the nocturne, and, pointing to the signature said with 
great earnestness : “Look at that! ” “ Well, what of 

ft?” I asked. “It has four flats,” she answered. 
Then she took up the other piece, and, with still more 
earnestness, said: “And now look at this!” Well 
what of it ? ” I asked again, while very mnch puzzled 
as to her meaning. “ It has no flats or sharps,” she 
said, with intense earnestness,—“ I am going backward. 

After I had recovered from my astonishment, I ex¬ 
plained to her satisfaction the reason why composers 
select certain keys in preference to others. 

Hindrances to progress. 

KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 

Often music teachers are blamed for the non-progress 
of a child when they are not responsible. What can a 
teacher do when a child will not practice? when re¬ 
peated urgings, nay, even severe reprimands, fail in the 
desired effect? Often teachers who have no studios go to 
homes poorly heated. In small places teachers give les¬ 
sons in rooms so cold that they can see their breath, and 
the pupils’ fingers grow so stiff with cold that they can 
scarcely move them. It is just such parents who com¬ 
plain that their child does not progress. 

A teacher related such an experience the other day, 
and wound up by saying : “ I told the mother that no 
child could play with chop-sticks ; and that her daugh¬ 
ter’s fingers were so nearly frozen from want of proper 
heat in the room where she practiced and took her les¬ 
sons that they were about as pliable as those Chinese 
articles Of course the mother became angry, and I lost 
my pupil; but for once I had the gratification of speak¬ 
ing the unvarnished truth.” 

This teacher was but a sample of many who have sim¬ 
ilar experiences. As a rule, these mothers are the ones 
who buy a piano for the carved case, regardless of the 
mechanism of the instrument, and after decorating it 
with a gaudy scarf or cover, speak of it with veneration 
as “ the instrument.” 

There are mothers and mothers. Mothers who dic¬ 
tate about your pupil’s lessons, and mothers who tell you 
“they were not taught so” ; mothers who sit in the 
room -watching every moment for fear time will he 
wasted, and mothers who do not send word when the 
pupil is not to take a lesson. There are mothers galore, 
and just as many dispositions as mothers, so the average 
teacher in a small place is obliged to have tact as well as 
knowledge to fill the position of teaching the child and 
satisfying the mother’s ambition and disposition. 

BLUE SPELLS. 

FRANK L. EVER. 

Said a pupil recently, “ I am so discouraged. I think 
music is one of the most discouraging things to study 
there is.” It’s true. We all get discouraged at times ;but 
if we would only think so, it is the very best thing that 
could happen to us. It takes all the conceit out of us. 


TfiE ETUDE 

For my part, I never have a triumph, never enjoy a 
period of self satisfaction, but I look for a reaction m t e 
shape of a downright good “spell of the blues.” And 
while no one enjoys such times, I have learned to treat 
them phUosophically, for experience has taught me that 
out of them comes much good. 

Progress in art study is not to be measured inch by 
inch. We only catch glimpses every now and then ot 
the gage which records every notch of our climbing. 

We strive along in a blind sort of way, discouraged 
possibly, when suddenly the clouds lift and we find our¬ 
selves on a mountain-top far above where we started. 

Then we are elated and filled with joy and satisfaction. 

But we are apt to forget that it is not possible for us to 
stay in this condition. To reach a higher position 
means more climbing, more toil, more discouragement. 

That is art life. 

Happy are you if you have learned to let these blue 
spells” work good in you. Welcome them. They 
may make you feel low-spirited, but they also show you 
how insignificant you are in the art world, show you 
where you fall short, and should be inceutives to make 
you up and at it again. And, after all, that is the secret 
of success with most people : keeping at it. 

You can have genius, talent, advantages, and what 
not; but unless you keep everlastingly at it, yon will 
hardly succeed. 

piYB-piN° E R exercises. 

E. VON ADELUNG. 

One day I examined a little girl eight years old in 
some technical work. We all know that for many years 
teachers used to spend two and three months (or years?) 
on nothing hut the art of raising the finger. Allegros 
sounded Uke adagios and a Virginia reel could he easily 
mistaken for a minuet. Well, my pupil played those 
five-finger exercises in the adagio at best in the minuet 
style. “Why, child,” I said, “you did not practice, 
for you play it to-day just as slowly as you did two weeks 
ago.” “ I did practice,” she replied, “ and I practiced 
only yesterday two hours on these exercises ’’—and, to 
assure me that that was the truth, she broke out in 
tears. After I had given her time to dry them, I re¬ 
marked : “ But then you ought to be able to play them 
so fast” (illustrating the tempo with my own fingers). 
What did she do but play them exactly as fast! I was 
thunderstruck. How was it possible that merely by 
hearing me play them she could execute them with such 
rapidity, when a minute ago she tried her best and could 
not ? This was a lesson for me, and I profited largely by 
it. Whenever a pupil tries to do something and does 
not succeed, I lay the blame, not on the pupil, hut on 
myself, and try to find the cause ; once found, it is pos¬ 
sible to prescribe a remedy. 

HOW R GREAT TEACHER JUDGES R PUPIL.. 

ROBERT BRAINE. 

During the recent concert tour in the United States 
of the great solo violinist, Carl Halir, who enjoys the 
distinction of filling the position of concertmeister of 
the Royal Orchestra in Berlin, he was visited at his 
hotel in a certain Western city by a youthful violinist, 
a boy who was ambitious to go to Germany and study in 
Berlin under his direction. I had the pleasure of being 
present at the examination of the boy by the great teacher, 
and was much interested in observing how he went to 
work to judge of the applicant’s talent. 

“ Play something for me,” said Halir. 

The hoy began to play an operatic fantasy for the 
violin. 

“No, no, no,” said Halir, “not a piece; I want to 
hear an fetude.” 

The lad said he knew none from memory. 

The great violinist frowned. “ Schade! [it is a pity]. 
You should learn your fetudes as well as your pieces from 
memory. We always require it in the Royal High 
School of Music in Berlin. Play me a scale ; say the 
scale of C-sharp minor.” 

The pupil played the scale somewhat out of tune. 

“ No, no,” said the violinist; “you must practice 


your scales more. The scales are the foundation of all 
playing. Play me another scale. ” 

This time the pupil played the scale of E-flat major, 
and did better. Halir then allowed him to play a por¬ 
tion of his operatic fantasy, interrupting him from time 
to time by taking the violin out of his hand to show 
him something that he did wrong. When he had fin¬ 
ished, the great teacher told him he had talent, and 
would do well to study in Berlin. 

< 1 1 hope to study with you, ’ ’ said the lad. 

“Oh, that is of no consequence,” said Halir, with 
modesty which was distinctly refreshing compared with 
the bumptiousness of the average teacher ; “ there are 
any number of excellent teachers with whom you can 
study in Berlin. The whole Joachim school of violin 
players are in Berlin. I am a single exponent of that 
school.” 

The gist of the above is that it the student wishes to 
make a favorable impression on a great teacher, he must 
he able to play the scales and to play etudes by heart. 

H ]VIOTH E E’S RESPONSIBILITY. 

C. A. TOWNSEND. 

A music teacher once replied in answer to the 
question what three things he considered the greatest 
trials in teaching, “First, the mothers; second, the 
mothers ; and third, the mothers ! 

No doubt some of us can think of a few other sources 
from which our troubles flow ; but all things considered, 
is n’t it the truth that most of the difficulties that a 
teacher has to face can be traced to the indifferent or the 
ignorant mother? How many mothers give one half as 
much thought to what their children are doing in music 
or other studies, as they do to the questions of what the 
family shall eat and wear, and what impression its differ¬ 
ent members will make in society? Indeed, is it not 
due solely to this latter consideration that a morsel of 
attention is bestowed occasionally upon the children’s 
progress in music? To place them under the instruction 
of the most fashionable teacher, and to have them arrive 
as speedily as possible at the point where they can play 
pieces, are about the only things over which the average 
mother concerns herself. As to judging the capabilities 
of the teacher, or superintending the children’s practice, 
these are things that most mothers are unable to do ; 
some of them because they know nothing about music, 
but the majority because they are so busy attending 
teas, clubs, etc., in order to keep up the family’s posi¬ 
tion in society. Nine out of ten of this latter class will 
tell you that they studied music when they were girls, 
but of course they could not keep it up after marriage. 

In this “of course ” lies the root of the difficulty. It is 
this wide-spread notion that music is merely a species of 
amusement, more dignified, of course, than climbing 
trees or vaulting fences, but still a kind of gymnastics 
to he indulged in mostly by the young and agile, that 
works such mischief among us and needs vigorous and 
persistent combating. 

Is it not, then, the first duty of every teacher to im¬ 
press upon his pupils the seriousness of music-study; 
to make them feel that it is a life-long acquisition, like 
any other branch of learning, and not a thing to be laid 
aside like a Scotch snood, after the marriage ceremony 
—in short, to try to make a different set of mothers for 
the next generation, and thus remove a goodly number 
of stones and briars from the path of future music 
teachers ? 


PLAYING DUETS WITH OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


It often happens that a teacher will have a pupil from 
a family in which another member plays the violiD, 
flute, clarinet, or cornet. In such cases it is well worth 
the teacher’s while to devote a little extra time to hear¬ 
ing his pupil and her brother play duets. Of two chil¬ 
dren, usually one has the keener ear in regard to intona¬ 
tion the other may be more accurate and steady in time, 
while the teacher can help refine the methods of expres¬ 
sion. Besides helping the pupil to become more steady 
and accurate, the little extra labor of the teacher is cer¬ 
tain to be appreciated by parents. 
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PROBLEMS. 


BY HENRY HOI.LEN. 
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Treatment of Pupils. 

A good deal of complaint emanates from teachers, now 
and then, to the effect that their pupils are averse to the 
practice of scales, and that this rebellious disposition in¬ 
terferes with their proper progress. In many cases pupils 
discontinue study under a teacher to whom, although he 
is probably conscientious, they yet attach a thousand 
faults and shortcomings. They may resume study under 
an instructor whom they herald as ‘ ‘ more interesting be¬ 
cause he does not burden us with those horrid scales,” 
or they may stop the study ot music altogether, giving 
as a reason that it “failed to meet their expectations, 
and was fearfully dry.” It often happens that parents, 
ignorant of the needs of a student and of the duties of 
a teacher, withdraw their children from the care of their 
instructors and place them under Professor So-and-so, 
who teaches his pupils to play “pretty little pieces” 
after they have been under his watchful eye for three 
weeks. How often have mothers complained of an in¬ 
structor because their daughters have studied with him for 
three long months, and yet were unable to play a waltz 
or a march, but were kept hammering away at scales and 
exercises ! Again, how often they praised another in¬ 
structor because he taught “ Mrs. Smith’s daughter, just 
across the way, many pretty pieces within three weeks 
after she entered his studio ! ” Alas, we have all heard of 
these cases, and have met with them in our experience. 
Only a short time ago a struggling teacher recited to me 
a tale of woe which was a very good example of the 
many we hear at frequent intervals. He had just en¬ 
tered the profession, conscientious and well equipped 
with all that goes to make up a teacher, but lacking, like 
many instructors, the ability to use good judgment in 
the minor matters which he met with in his vocation. 
After a hard struggle he managed to secure a goodly share 
of pupils. His prospects were very encouraging until, 
one by one, in gradual succession, several of his most 
promising pupils, and some not so promising, left him. 
After some inquiry he ascertained the cause, and several 
mothers admitted that they had lost faith in his ability 
because “my boy” or “ my girl was not taught to play a 
single piece.” He was informed that “ Professor Stein- 
switch had greater success, as he guaranteed to teach his 
pupils the 1 Mocking-bird,’ ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ and 
‘ Papa’s Waltz ’ after a very few lessons. ’ ’ He went home 
very discouraged, but his hard luck set him to thinking, 
and in two weeks’ time I was gratified that he had made 
a few changes in his method of teaching. 

Remember that your pupils are specimens of human 
nature, and they demand judicious treatment if the best 
results are to be gotten. Dispense scales with your best 
judgment. Scales are invaluable, but used in the wrong 
manner and without due discrimination they become 
sources of evil. It is not wise to overload the beginner 
with scales and exercises. Give him a tuneful little 
piece now and then. There are many compositions for 
primary students—pieces which, if given at intervals, 
would encourage him and lighten the labor of more 
serious study—scales and exercises. Not alone to chil¬ 
dren is the study of scales trying, but to older people as 
well, and many a great artist has found that it is not the 
most congenial task. The greatest drawback to learn¬ 
ing to play the piano is the drudgery of practicing scales. 
Kugen D’Albert once discovered a way of preventing all 
the time thus devoted to finger-exercises from being a 
dead loss to the mind. One day, while watching a 
woman who was knitting and reading at the same time, 
the thought occurred to him, “ Why should I not play 
and read at the same time?” He tried it, and found 
that it was easily done. This practice, of course, would 
be absurdly impracticable when applied to students, but 
the illustration should remind us at least that pupils, 
especially young pupils, should not be fed on 6tndes and 
scales alone, because such work, if it can not be called a 
drudgery, yet requires a strong concentration of energy 
in order to accomplish the end sought for. 

The teacher who insists that his pupil shall study noth¬ 
ing but scales and exercises for the first three months, 


little extra time now and then, when it .s necessary. 
Do not begrudge this little extra tune ; your pupils 
will discern your motive. Do not follow the example 
of the pedant who glances at his watch a hall dozen 
times during the course of the lesson and breathes 
a sigh of relief when the hour comes to a close. 
When your pupil asks you a question, answer it fully 
and politely to the best of your ability, and do not 
reply in such a manner that he might infer that you 
think he is imposing on your precious time. If he asks 
a question which in your opinion is absurd, do not 
advertise your opinion by laughing or otherwise ridi- 
, f culing it. Some are easily offended Refer them to 
Many, especially young teachers, select he , ful an d interesting articles as they appeal in the 
- .----a «.» ma „ azine8 . Offer to them the use of your library, and 

suggest a course of reading. All these seemingly tri¬ 
fling things will “ concentrate themselves into a mighty 
power,” iTnd your attentions will not be unrewarded. 

I have in mind a teacher—in fact, he was my instructor 
-to whom it was almost a force of habit to encourage his 
pupils. Not only did he lend them music and literature, 
but he played for them wlieu the lesson hour was over, 
and in this and many other ways made it clear that he 
was interested in them. 


Selection of Pieces. 

giving difficult pieces to pupils whose preparation does 
not warrant it. Many, especially young teachers Belec 
pieces because they are brilliant and melodious, and the 
question of the grade of difficulty is not considered 
Others are prompted by the feeling which urges them to 
include in their pupils’ programs, ambitious compos 
tions by the classic composers. “They target that 
simple melody well played is preferable at all times to 
an ambitious morcean, whose difficulties cause the per¬ 
former to halt and stumble. An examination of the 
musical portfolio of our average yonug ladies by one 
uninitiated would lead him to suppose these performers 
of the highest caliber. Liszt, Rubinstein, Raff, and in 
fact every famous concert composer, will be found repre¬ 
sented, while the owner thereof, most likely, will be 
unable to play even one bar of their music correctly- 
Difficult and florid arrangements of orchestral scores, 
weighty transcriptions, and ponderous variations are 
often given indiscriminately. The ability of the student 
is apparently not consulted, but the whim of the teacher 
or the parent is the ruling power. 

There are teachers who would scorn to wander outside 
the boundary of the classics for pieces. “Holding 
aloft the names of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin,—the first one, however, the 
favorite,—they look with horror on all lesser lights, yet 
often wonder at the lack of interest shown by their pupils 
and their frequent changes to other masters. ’ ’ This apa¬ 
thy so often exhibited by pupils is not to be wondered at. 
They are surfeited with the classics, and finally lose all 
interest in their work. It is not to be presumed that 
every student can appreciate Bach. It would be most 
unwise to believe that young students can be nourished 
on the mnsic of Mozart or Beethoven. Some never 
arrive at that point where they can digest the classics. 
Others become stereotyped when continually fed on this 
diet. It is a pity that some instructors think that out¬ 
side the domain of great masters there is nothing avail¬ 
able for teaching purposes. ‘ 1 Give us the very greatest, ’ ’ 
they cry, as they canter away on their classical hobbies. 
The teacher who, when his pupil is weary after a long 
straggle with a Beethoven sonata, presents him with a 
composition in a lighter caliber,—say a salon piece, for 
instance,—is wise indeed. Pieces of this character are 
many, and I need only stop to point out as examples 
Loeschhorn’s “ Dora Bella,A Venice,” and “ La Belle 
Amazone”; Blumenthal’s “La Source” and “La 
Caressante”; Knilak’s “La Gazelle,” “ La Coquette,” 
“ Perles d’Ecume,” and “Valse de Salon”; Gern- 
sheim’s “Romance,” and Goldbeck’s “Flashes from 
the West,” “Harmonic Poems,” and the “Mexican 
Dances.” A well-known teacher says that “in teaching 
it is desirable to cultivate the lesser lights also, besides 
insisting on a steady diet of the classics, ” and every 
intelligent member of the profession will agree with him. 

Encouraging Pupils. 

Encouragement is a powerful moving agent. It is 
that which makes for progress; in fact, progress is 
almost certainly impossible without it. Everybody is 
influenced by it, and more especially children. A judi¬ 
cious teacher can accomplish great results by its use 
Encourage your pnpils by praising their good points 
Those teachers who exhibit erratic tempers, and who 
can discern nothing but that which is faulty in their 
pupils’ work, are legion. Show your pupils that you 
appreciate their good points. Sometimes it will become 
necessary to be severe in your dealings with them ■ but 
under all circumstances, employ severity judiciously’ 
Encourage your pupils by showing that you take an 
interest in their welfare. Show it by giving them a 


The Art ok Being Energetic. 

“There are many hard and earnest workers who fail 
because they lack talent; hut, on the other hand, there 
are many faithful students who, through energetic work 
and increasing diligence, outstrip those who have greater 
gifts.” Yon may lie the possessor of exceptional 
talent, and you may have had a good preparation 
for your vocation, but, notwithstanding this, success 
may not lie yours. There are too many who rely on 
talent. You may be a gifted pianist, versed in theory, 
polished in harmony, counterpoint, and composition, 
bat this fact alono will not fill your studio. Many 
of that caliber have failed. You must put forth effort. 
“The diligent hand maketh rich,” is the proverb, and 
the individual abont to launch his boat on professional 
waters could do no better than to apply it to himself. 
Teachers complain of small classes, and an unappre¬ 
ciative public, and in many cases these very men, though 
fully competent memliers of their profession so far as 
scholarly attainments go, are those who forget tliat in 
order to be successful in any line of work one must be 
active. A business-like music-teacher is not met with 
very often. In fact, it has become a trite saying that 
musicians are impracticable people. At any rate, it is 
certain that those of onr profession who employ business¬ 
like methods when dealing with the world at large are 
the most successful. With all dne regard for a man’s 
attainments, it is safe to say that, to a certain extent at 
least, one’s musicianship alone will not bring him to the 
front. A man without push and energy can not withstand 
the intense rivalry and competition of tliisage. He who 
is the best able to deal with men comes to the front 
rank. Do not make a throne of your attainments, and 
lean upon it for support; be active and energetic. 


—“ Music! How much lies in that! A musical 
thought is one spoken by a mind that has penetrated 
into the inmost heart of the thing, detected the inmost 
mystery of it—viz., the melody that lies hidden in it, 
the inward harmony of coherence, which is its soul, 
whereby it exists and has a right to be here in this world. 
All inmost things are melodions, and naturally ntter 
themselves in song. The meaning of song goes deep. 
Who is there that in logical words can express the effect 
mnsic has on ns? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech that leads ns to the edge of the infinite, and lets 
us for a moment gaze into that. All deep things are 
song ! It seems somehow the very central essence of 
ns song: as if all the rest were but wrappages and 
hulls ! The primal element of ns and of all things. The 
Greeks fabled of sphere harmonies : it was the feeling 
they had of the inner structure of nature : that the soul 
of all her voices and utterances was perfect music. See 
deep enough and you see musically, the heart of nature 
being everywhere mnsic if yon can only reach it.’ — 
Carlyle. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR A PUBLIC CAREER. 


BY PHILIP G. HUBERT, JR. 


Looking back to twenty-five or thirty years ago, I 
can not remember that in those days we had musical 
agencies such as now exist by the dozen, and yet so 
necessary are these establishments to the musical life of 
to-day that it seems to me there must have been some¬ 
thing of the kind ; for how did the aspirants for musical 
fame of that time get themselves before the public, and 
where did the choral and other musical societies that 
flourished then find their artists? 

As a matter of fact, the business existed then, but on 
a small scale. Several large piano houses kept a list of 
artists who might he called upon to sing or to play for 
a consideration. Finally, as the clerk who attended to 
this department found his work growing, he blossomed 
out into a full-fledged musical agent with a set of offices 
and a corps of clerks. The immense growth in the 
number of singers and players turned out yearly by 
conservatories all over the country, and the rise of small 
and large musical societies, chiefly choral, in our towns 
and villages, has made the musical agent a necessity, so 
that to-day he has become a power with which the pub¬ 
lic performer, from the humblest to the greatest, has to 
reckon. 

As the musical agent, if he is a man of intelligence, 
must know a good deal about the things that make for 
the success or the failure of the public performer, I ven¬ 
tured to ask Mr. Henry Wolfsohn—one of the most 
active and successful agents of to-day-for some opinions 
upon this score from his purely business point of view. 

I know that for several years Mr. Wolfsohn has been 
besieged almost daily by professional performers— 
veterans as well as beginners—who want an opportunity 
to delight and perhaps amaze the public. For some 
of these applicants he has found plenty of work ; for the 
great majority he has been able to do nothing. 

“ A musical agent,” said Mr. Wolfsohn, “ is a busi¬ 
ness man first of all, hut, of course, he has to he some¬ 
thing of a musician as well. He watches very keenly 
the careers of the people whom he helps to place before 
the public, and if his judgment is bad as to what will 
please, his business will soon come to an end. Scores 
of little musical societies, or social organizations, or 
even private persons, wishing to give musical entertain¬ 
ments, constantly apply to him to furnish attractions, 
and, as a rule, they take what he offers in the way of a 
singer, a violinist, or a pianist. If the artist pleases, 
the agent receives part of the credit; if not, he gets all 
of the blame. Do you wonder that I am anxious to 
know all about the people I recommend ? 

“Of course, in the case of artists already before the 
public and possessing a certain reputation, we rely 
largely upon what the newspapers say. Our scrap¬ 
books show, for instance, that Miss A. was uniformly 
well received and spoken of in a concert tour through 
New York State, while Miss B. was barely tolerated. 
Thus people who apply to us for artists can see at a 
glance what is said of Miss A. or Miss B., both artists 
who may have been recommended to them. But in the 
case of singers and players utterly unknown or virtually 
so, the agent has to make up his own mind as to whether 
they are worth recommending. As a general rule, they 
are not; and if anything that yon can say in print will 
deter nineteen out of twenty of the young people now 
hoping for a public career, you will he doing a favor to 
the public, to these young people themselves, and, 
finally, to the musical agents. 

“I suppose that I receive twenty calls a week from 
young men and women, chiefly the latter, who want me 
to help them to appear before the public. Usually they 
bring with them some newspaper scraps from their local 
village or town papers praising them up to the skies. 
The more extravagant the praise, the less I expect. 
Once a week I hold a sort of examination, when I listen 
to those who choose to come and sing or play. It is 
rather a dreary sort of concert. As a rule, it does n’t 
require two minutes to show complete incompetence- 
one minute is often more than enough. I suppose that 
in the latter case I ought to say that I can do nothing and 


that the case is hopeless, hut I have n’t the heart to do 
it, and I say that I will do what I can. 

“Hundreds, literally hundreds, of these young peo¬ 
ple-some of them not so very young—pass through my 
rooms every year and drift on to other agents. How 
many do you think ever amount to anything and are 
heard of again ? About one in a hundred. Punch s 
advice to those about to marry ought to he blazoned in 
shining letters over the doors of the scores of teachers 
and conservatories who make a specialty of preparing 
people for the concert or the operatic stage. 

“ The mania to play or sing in public ends so often in 
misery and disappointment that to encourage a girl to 
hope for a public career is nothing short of criminal, un¬ 
less her gifts are most remarkable. The weary waiting, 
the struggle against poverty, the hoping against hope, are 
pitiable. I have known families to he broken up and 
ruined, the father neglecting his business to come here 
and waste months and months in trying to get a daugh¬ 
ter before the public, finally returning home broken in 
pocket and' spirit. I have known a man to break up 
his home and live in a cheap boarding-house in order to 
send his daughter and wife to Europe so that the gir 
might become an artist. He would have done better to 
have thrown his money into the gutter. 

“ If a girl has genius and a great voice, no amount of 
discouragement will avail, so that I feel authorized to 
say, when called on by the anxious father or mother for 
advice Don’t. Some people imagine that the life of a 
concert singer in New York is one of perpetual bliss. 

If they could only know of the heart-burnings, the 
petty intrigues, the scandal, the disappointments, that 
await even a fairly successful singer ! 

“Nine-tenths of the singers and players who come 
here fresh from the schools and conservatories and 
boldly ask me to get them engagements have neither 
voice, technic, musical taste, nor personal magnetism- 
all essentials fora successful career upon the stage. They 
hear, for instance, that good concert sopranos earn large 
salaries, and have more engagements than they can fill ; 
which is perfectly true, as in all professions there is 
room at the top. There is not in New York to-day one 
soprano concert singer of the very first rank—of the rank, 
say of Clementine de Vere or Lillian Blauvelt. This 
place is empty for the present, and there are fully five 
hundred applicants for it. It takes more than a voice 
to make a great singer, more than technic, more than 
Enropean study ; you must have all these combined. 

“ Talking of European study, by the way, although 
we have excellent musical schools in this country, the 
fact remains that all the concert singers who have made 
fine positions have almost invariably studied for some 
years in Europe ; hut the time to go to Europe for study 
is when a singer has already obtained a certain position 
here. I know, as a business man, that, so far as the pub¬ 
lic is concerned, it does not matter a particle whether a 
singer has studied in Europe or not. The men who 
come to me to engage singers for the concerts of their 
societies never ask whether the singers studied in Europe, 
but whether they pleased the audience of this or that 
town. An audience applauds a singer because they 
like the singing, and know nothing, and care less, as 
to where or how the singer studied. 

i ‘ 'p e ii the young woman with musical aspirations to 
stay at home and remain content as the star of the vil¬ 
lage choir and occasional lyceum concert until the neigh¬ 
boring villages begin to demand her services. There is 
actually more money in singing at a village concert than 
in New York, if yon are unknown. People seldom know 
what it costs to give a concert in this concert-ridden city 
and how few tickets the public will buy. 

“ I will give you one instance from actual experience : 
A pianist quite well known in Europe came here a few 
years ago and announced a concert. His expenses for 
rent of hall, advertising, and printing amounted to more 
than $300. What do you think the receipts were ? Bear 
in mind that his name was well known to musical peo¬ 
ple, and that his concert was well advertised. The re¬ 
ceipts were exactly $7.50.” 


—One uses what one has, and one must shape one s 
arrow out of one’s own wood. Amiel. 


“ LET YOUR MODERATION BE KNOWN.” 


by benjamin cutter. 


Perhaps the best general advice one may give to the 
many impulsive, ambitions scholars to be seen on every 
hand is the Biblical text: “Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.” One aim inspires them all-to 
learn as much as they can, to become musicians as soon 
as possible. And such is the fire of their zeal, such 
their devotion, that, with eyes on the goal yet tar away, 
they often overlook, forget, or deliberately disregard the 
fact that they themselves are liable to suffer in the effort 
they have undertaken ; they themselves may build up 
their own hindrances. The peril is not a musical mat¬ 
ter ; it is physical ; it is a matter of economy of strength, 
of learning how to hold out through the year. 

It is customary to address music students on musical 
matters. To the writer it is of far more importance 
that the beginner and aspirant be told that, all things 
considered, his success will depend in greater part on 
how he handles his whole body, how he keeps it in good 
working condition, how he economizes and uses his 
strength. 

It is not making the most of one’s self to practice all 
the time and to abandon the daily walk of an hour ; 
such doing means, in the very nature of things, tired 
muscles and nerves, blunted sensibilities, and, as a re¬ 
sult, poor recitations. Then the keen, rankling arrow 
of bitterness enters the soul and the harm generally in¬ 
creases ; for the unfortunate, unless he sees that the 
trouble is physical and undertakes resolutely and regu¬ 
larly its cure, struggles the more in the wrong, tired 
way, and gets deeper and deeper into trouble. 

Up to its own point of limitation, by skilful teaching 
and patient, healthy work, the most meager talent in 
the world may be developed slowly and surely. But 
this process will not he a thing of leaps ; it will be a 
thing of gradual advance, in which one point after the 
other is assimilated. And with him of talents the rate 
of advance will also not be by leaps. Nature will de¬ 
mand, and ever does demand, time and rest to appro¬ 
priate the mechanical procedures, to fix the many 
habits ; the hand will require rest and reinvigoration, 
with indeed, all of the body, while it is acquiring its 
canning. To learn to do their work, the nerves must 
be fresh and unjaded. And who can go through a hard 
season’s work with nerves fresh and unjaded, ready to 
receive and store up the impressions that control per¬ 
formance, if the force that should be spread over two 
months be consumed in one, if the open air and the sky, 
the best restorants, are enjoyed irregularly and infre¬ 
quently, if something he taken out of the body con¬ 
tinually, and in anxiety of mind, and not enough be put 

in to make good the deficit ? 

Of what value is it if, a thorough course of instruction 
ended, the student enter his professional life with a 
tired-out body, with nerves ever asserting themselves, 
ever hindering him ? 

These are no idle words. They came from one who 
has seen, and they may be confirmed with ease Let, 
then your moderation be known. More than that, let 
your wisdom be known. The race is ever to the strong¬ 
est The old Greeks and Romans found this out, and 
every profession to-day shows it. Foster your strength, 
that the end may find yon in shape to enjoy its peculiai 
advantages, in shape to sustain its peculiar exactions 
aud strains. Regard your physical being as your great¬ 
est possession; if it be kept in condition, both mind 
and nerves will be ready to meet your demands ; neglect 
it care for it irregularly, and poor recitations tearful 
hours, and the consciousness in later years that yon 
did not bring out all there was within you will be 
your inevitable reward. 


—The divinity of music is perceived only when it 
lifts us into an ideal condition of existence ; and the 
composer who does not do this much is, so far as we 
are concerned, a mere hewer of wood and drawer ot 
water.— Thihaut. 
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“Will you kindly tell me what the little V- sha P^ 
marks in Mathews’ ‘ Graded Studies mean. J y 
teacher used to make similar marks on my music so that 
I should phrase properly. Are these for the same pur 
pose? , 

“ Have legato marks any connection at all with phras¬ 
ing? I will tell you what I always thought, and then you 
will be better able to set me right. 

“ I thought a legato mark always determined the 
length of a phrase, that there were sometimes two note 
phrases, sometimes several measures ; that the note on 
which the legato ended was not given quite its full value, 
and there was a lift, whether arm, or hand, or finge 
depending upon the rapidity of the piece ; that with a 
new legato mark a new phrase began, and consequently 
a new attack was made. 

“But in the first exercises of Book I of Duvernoy 
there is a slur over each measure (with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions), and surely it does not mean that one lifts the 
hand at the end of each measure and makes a new attack 
at the beginning of the next, does it? 

“ Will you tell me just what is done at the end of a 
legato mark, so that I shall be able to teach these exer¬ 
cises to my pupils properly? ” 

I am very glad you have brought up this subject, be¬ 
cause it is one in which all young players are, or ought 
to be, interested. Thelittle V-shapedmarkinmy “Book 
of Phrasing ” does not connect or disconnect, and is in¬ 
tended to indicate only the formal phrase; in many 
instances there is no break at these points, because the 
passage is connected by the legato marks. You are 
quite right in supposing that the phrase marks in 
Duvernoy’s “Studies,” and in many other similar works, 
are conventional purely, and have no value for punctua¬ 
tion. I have formulated the rule on this subject several 
times, which is that the slur connecting a complete 
rhythmic group of notes and ending on the off-beat (as 
over four sixteenth notes in common time) is purely 
conventional—put in because the composer or the en¬ 
graver thought it would look well to have it there ; and 
you must understand that, according to the best teach¬ 
ing on the subject, the rule first given—that the last note 
under a slur is played staccato—is wrong and unsafe. 
Dr. Mason, Mr. Godowsky, and other eminent musicians 
of my acquaintance all agree in saying that the slur has 
nothing to do with requiring staccato on the last note of 
the group ; all that the slur requires is legato so far as it 
goes. What the form and degree of disconnection 
should be between one group and the next following 
depends entirely upon the nature of the passage. 

If you will consult any good violinist of your ac¬ 
quaintance he will tell yon that in any purely legato 
passage where one slur ends, another begins ; he doeB not 
stop the tone, but merely reverses his bow; but in a 
passage composed of a single short figure many times 
repeated, the disconnection between the groups will be 
much more marked. 

You will have to use your common sense, and listen to 
the melody and the harmony, and notice just how the 
ideas divide up and where the end comes ; in this way you 
will avoid making any serious mistake. I do not think 
it is safe to teach that the end of a slur must be played 
with staccato touch ; sometimes you do, and sometimes 
you don’t—it all depends upon the idea. 

“I can play pieces in third and fourth grade quite 
easily. I play some pieces in more difficult grades, and 
I can read, and know how they should be played, pieces 
that require very much practicing before I can execute 
them. I will have to confess I never cared very much 
for classical music until after I commenced reading The 
Etude and I have found there that there is something 
more in music than merely playing a piece through cor¬ 
rectly. What I would like to know is would you be so 
kind as to give me some advice about a course to take ? 
I have been reading about ‘Touch and Technic,’ by 
Dr William Mason, and Mr. W. S. B. Mathews’ ' Stand¬ 
ard Graded Course of Studies,’ and I believe they would 
be good I spoke to a friend about them, and was ad¬ 
vised to take the 1 old reliable’ studies ; that nearly all 
the colleges use the old studies. So I do n’t know what 
to do.” 


the ETUDE 

Y„„ you live i. • b„. 

have opportunity to prac ice P „ d begin 

better take the “ Graded ^jnnm of Mason’s 

with the arpeggios in the thir ises in 

“ Touch and Technic” and the ffi0st 
the first volume. If you are careful, ^ 

of the two-finger exercises fair y w , and in the 

probably miss it somewhat in the arm 
“light and fast” the latter by not ptoagr™* 
loose enough and your hand ^ enough Jut ^ 

rate you will get more out of them than out of anything 

else which you are likely to find. , )v 

Now, in regard to the “ old reliable cours< 1 ^ 
authorize you to say that the studies in the ^ Standard 

Grades” are carefully selected out of these 

bles,” and that probably many thousands of s udies 
we™ gone over in order to find the most music and 
those that were most useful for practice. As fo the 
colleges exacting the same old courses, the colleges do 
not exact anything but the tuition money ; they pnnt i 
their catalogues a lot of authors which you are recom¬ 
mended to play. These are so many that no one student 
ever plays them all, only selections ; and these Stan¬ 
dard Grades ” are practically a series of selections suita¬ 
ble for best work. All that I had to do with them was 
to make selections and arrange them in a certain way, 
and in doing this I made use of my previous qualifica¬ 
tions, consisting of about thirty years of study and 
practical experience in teaching. But if you think you 
can do any better for yourself, go ahead and do it; but 
don’t think that in playing the “Standard Grades” 
you are forsaking any of the old landmarks ; you are 
not, you are merely using a smoother road than your 
grandfather had. As to Mason’s “ Touch and Technic,” 
this gives a new and important machine for accomplish¬ 
ing something which had not been accomplished before. 
The colleges that confine themselves to the “ old relia¬ 
bles,” confine themselves to certain old-fashioned ways 
of playing which have gone out of date ; or they get 
themselves into a modem form by the use of modern 
music when the pupils are very far advanced, instead of 
laying the foundation for it at the start. If you will take 
the “Standard Course,’’—beginning, say, with grade 
XV,—and play everything through, and will practice 
the two-finger exercises and arpeggios according to di¬ 
rections in the book, to the extent of half an hour or forty 
minutes a day, your playing will improve very much, 
and you will find that you can get along just as well on 
the piano as on the reed-organ. If you want a collec¬ 
tion of beautiful classical music, which at the same 
time is not difficult, I would recommend you to begin 
with my “ Book I of Phrasing,” which consists mainly 
of compositions by Heller, Schumann, and others ; fol¬ 
low this with “Book II of Phrasing,” which contains 
selections from Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and 
others, and after that begin my volume of selections 
from Beethoven, Schubert, and Chopin. You will find 
these selections musical, and you will have a great deal 
of pleasure in playing them, and they will not be too 
difficult for you. Later on, you can go on in this direc¬ 
tion to any extent you like, but these will last yon quite 
a little while. 

• 

“Please explain to me in the next number of The 
Etude the full meaning of the dynamic marks over a 
note, as — ; and with dot also, as — ? 

“Are single staccato notes to be played from the 
wrist,letting the hand fall, as it were, in legato passages 
and raising it quickly in playing staccato notes ? ’ 

“When is the arm stroke needed ? When should I 
begin to study 1 Touch and Technic ’ ? ” 

The little short lines or short line with dot over a 
note, or slur over a group of notes, with a dot over each 
note, are almost always indications of a little emphasis 
on each note. 

Staccato notes are sometimes played with wrist and 
sometimes with the fingers ; there is no rule that can be 
given. For instance, in Schumann’s “Wayside Inn ” 
in the eleventh and twelfth measures, there is a passage 
of eighth notes staccato, first in the right hand and then 
in the left; these produce a better effect when a little 


hand motion is used in addition to the staccato m the 
points of the fingers ; or they can be played by hand 
motion alone, if the touch is sufficiently bright and 
“ arT) The exclusive use of hand motion for staccato- 
as practiced, I believe, at Stuttgart-is not satisfactory, 
mostly because it leaves the points of the fingers too 
untrained. The secret of afinger touch upon the p.ano- 
that is to say, a telling touch, with good tone-is sensi¬ 
tiveness in the points of the fingers. The careful hmi- 
tation of practice to hammer motions of the fingers at 
the knuckle-joints gives the finger points veiy little 
training, if any at all. Persons educated in this way 
always lack in their interpretation of artistic music. 
This difference may be illustrated by two such players 
as D’Albert and Joseffy. D’Albert uses the hammer 
touch almost entirely, and his playing, while very in¬ 
telligent, is unsympathetic and unsatisfactory. .Joseffy 
uses the finger elastic very much, and by this means is 
able to produce a very charming effect. No rule can he 
given as to when the hand stroke is needed, or the stroke 
from the arm ; in general, in very heavy cords or accents 
use the arm, in less heavy play from the hand, or 
perhaps from the forearm ; and still lighter Irom the 
fingers. 

If you wish to study touch, you had better get the first 
volume of “Touch and Technic,” and work it through 
carefully. I would advise your playing all the forms of 
touch in the chromatic scale, and in the diminished 
chords as well as the diatonic scale, all through as they 
are written ; in other woids, practice all the forms in 
the book clear to the end. When you have made some 
headway, if you will write me how difficult music yon 
can play, I will mark a piece and send it to yon to show 
where some of these less ordinary touches can well be 
used. 


THE SPEED OF THOUGHT. 


Rosenthal’s extraordinary rapidity of execution 
on the piano has been repeatedly commented on by 
critics. No matter what a person does there must 
always elapse some period of time between the presenta¬ 
tion of an idea to the brain and the response the body 
makes to it. This is called reaction time. 

Scientists have been very busy lately endeavoring to 
secure accurate estimates of this time. It is supposed 
that where the senses and muscles are trained to such a 
degree as in the case of a pianist of Rosenthal s reputa¬ 
tion, this time difference must be reduced to a surpris¬ 
ingly small figure—that thought must travel at extraor¬ 
dinary speed. 

In performing tests Dr. Ferrand struck a telegrapher’s 
key, and Rosenthal was to lift his finger from a second 
key connected with the first by an electric current as 
quickly as he could after becoming aware that the 
other key had been struck. A very delicate machine 
registered the result. The average reaction time was 
Tslijs °f a second. It was then found that Rosenthal 
had not thought of his fingers on the key, but listened 
for the sound, and if there is such a thing as a sensory 
type he may be placed in it. Rosenthal has repeatedly 
declared that the seat of his technic was the brain, and 
that he was not a muscular musician. The experi¬ 
ments confirmed this idea. Joseffy, who was Rosenthal’s 
master, has always been classed in the same way. 

Sound traveled from the key under Dr. Ferrand’s 
fingers to the auditory area about Rosenthal’s ear. The 
idea was conveyed through the brain to the motor areas 
and traveled down the player’s arm to the forefinger of 
the hand in T of a second. That is so fast that one 
can not realize it. It takes the most accurate and deli¬ 
cate of instruments to measure such things.—“ Music 
Trade Review." 


—The Englishman wants music, and likes to li 
it in evening dress, but is not very particular in 
to its quality. The American wants music, 
wants it well performed or not at all. The C 
must and will have music, be it good, bad, or ii 
ent —Edward Breck, in New York “ Time*." 



P. A. R._Your first question—viz., “ Must the princi¬ 

pal note of a phrase always be accented? ’’—opens up an 
interesting set of analogies. To answer you thoroughly, 

I will refer to the art of poetry, which is the twin sister 
of music. I am often vexed to find how purblind our 
music students are. In their eager haste for technical 
proficiency and mechanical overdevelopment, they 
neglect the broadening of the mind. A musician, if he 
be a true one. loves poetry nearly as well, and under¬ 
stands it nearly as well, as music. Wagner made his 
own poems, and an American composer, Professor J. K. 
Paine, has followed Wagner’s example and made both 
the libretto and music of an opera. Schumann began 
as a poet. All musicians would be better and happier 
if they had some collateral knowledge of other arts, and 
in especial the art of poetry, which has a closer affinity 
to music than any of the plastic arts possess. To prove 
this, I need only remind you that a large part of music 
consists of tones fitted to words. 

No w, do you wonder why I start at Jericho to come to 
Jerusalem ? It is just here ; if you felt the inner poet’s 
art of the music-phrase pulsating, you would not ask me 
whether the first note of a phrase should always be 
accented, regardless of its place in the measure. Of 
course, it should not, for musical rhythm is precisely 
similar to poetic rhythm. 

Among the ancient Greeks, who loved music ardently, 
and cultivated it with great assiduity, the stress and quan¬ 
tity of the poet’s verses, words, and syllables received 
great attention and most minute study. Among the best 
modern poets also the resemblance to music becomes very 
great. Take Swinburne and Coleridge as two fine ex¬ 
amples. Coleridge goes so far as to say that a line that 
is, a verse—should be counted not by actual syllables, 
but only by the accents, which are to the verse as the 
nodes to a bamboo rod. 

Music is even more free, for while poetry can intro¬ 
duce with good effect two, or at the highest three, light 
syUables between the heavy ones, music may insert a 
whole cluster of tones—as many as the fingers of the 
pianist, the bow of the violinist, the feet of the organist, 
the lips of the trumpeter, the digits of the flutist, or the 
larynx of the singer may be able to utter. 

To come to details, I may say that the fundamental 
groups of musical rhythm correspond exactly to the 
iambic, trochaic, spondee, pyrrhic, dactylic, and anapes- 
tic measures in poetry. The simplest idea, of course, is 
that of two tones, one light and one heavy, or the 
reverse j thus, in poetry the word“ awake ” is iamhic, 
and a musical analogue of this iambus would be an 
eighth and a quarter in succession. If I say “glory,” 
that is a trochee ; and we will express it in music by a 
half or a quarter followed by an eighth ; “ merrily ” is 
a dactyl, so also is “ strugglingly, ” and here the musi¬ 
cian might express the former by a triplet, three eighths 
to one beat. 

Here you must note that in music and in poetry a 
very great variety of details may exist. Every good 
poet so intermixes long or short vowels and consonants 
smooth or rough, single or bunched—as to make an 
agreeable and musical variety. 

Now, turning to music, compare the opening melody 
of Mendelssohn’s “ "Wedding March ” with our national 
air, “The Star Spangled Banner,” and the magnificent 
melody in the prelude to the third act of Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin.” In the first of these the principal 
melody after the introductory trumpet fanfare begins 
strongly on the first beat with a positive accent. The 
second begins on the third beat, and the first accent falls 
on the second note of the melody. In the third the 
composer brings three light notes before the first heavy 
one. To illustrate differences in the intermixtures of 
the minute notes or their absence, I will refer you to 
the lovely slow movement of Beethoven’s first Sonata, 
F minor, Op. 2, No. 1 ; also compare Schumann’s 
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“ Traumerei ” with “ The Two Skylarks,” by Leschetiz- 
ky. 

In poetry we sometimes find the spondee, that is, 
two heavy or long syllables,—and in music special accents 
marked upon consecutive tones. In poetry we find the 
pyrrhic,—that is, two short or light syllables,—and in 
music measures where accent must be omitted. Lastly, 
a poet so intermixes his feet as oftentimes to displace the 
accents ; likewise, the musician frequently syncopates his 
rhythm. These mixtures and temporary dislocations of 
rhythm are often found in the works of Schumann, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, where they constitute a very 
striking beauty. 

F. R._You outlined to me a very puzzling case in¬ 
deed. Some musicians would surely give it up as a bad 
job, and say that the child will never amount to any¬ 
thing and that the ambition of her parents is vain. I 
incline, however, to a more liberal view as to the possi¬ 
bilities and worth of various specimens of student- 
material which constantly come under the attention of 
teachers. 

Since I began to teach piano, twenty-six years ago, I 
have had a tolerably wide variety to deal with myself, 
and my twenty years’ observation of artists, teachers, 
and pupils, in my capacity of musical critic as well as 
teacher, have likewise opened my eyes a little. 

Two things have astonished me: First, the very 
small result often produced by the maturity of brilliant 
children. Second, the very large result often produced 
by the maturity of children who are more remarkable 
for diligence and intelligence than specific musical 
talent. 

Some there are whose music talent is as a soap-bubble 
—large and shining, but ending in a drop of soapsuds. 
Others there are whose musical talent is as the grain of 
mustard in the sacred allegory. 

You say that your little girl pupil is nine years old and 
has been through “ Koehler’s Practical Method,” volume 
I, has also taken several pieces from “ The Young Stu¬ 
dent’s Repertoire,” can read well at sight, understands 
time perfectly, and can play all the major and mmor 
scales. If this be literally correct, it speaks well for the 
child’s mental brightness and thinking aptitude ; hut you 
go on to say that she seems to have little ear for music, so 
that she strikes wrong notes, when not aware of it. 
Sometimes she begins a selection on one degree below or 
above the correct note, and can not tell, or rather does 
not notice, that she is wrong until told of her mistake. 

I think this case a serious one, likely to breed much 
discouragement, but not necessarily a hopeless one. A 
raw opinion prevails among musicians, especially among 
orchestra players, that any one can be a pianist, and 
that it does not require ear to play it. Never was there 
a greater blunder or a notion more prolific of tares and 
cockles in the field of our musical flowers. 

True, a mechanical act of the finger makes a tone of 
correct pitch on the piano if the tuner has done his duty, 
and the player is freed from the danger of making the 
minute fractions which produce false intonation and are 
the pitfalls of the violinist; but nowhere is a sensitive 
ear more necessary than to the pianist. Just think of 
it! Many shifting chords and interlaced voices of 
melody must be followed, questions of connection and 
disconnection (legato and staccato) which outline the 
phrasing must be dealt with, minute balancing of 
nuance must be judged, and the elfin tricks and treach¬ 
eries of that beneficent but mischievous Robin Good- 
fellow of the piano, the damper pedal, must be watched ; 
and the pianist, instead of needing less ear than an¬ 
other musician, needs more. The orchestra director is 
the only one who needs as much. What to do in the 
case you outline is hard to put in clear form. You 
must, however, use all diligence, all patience, and all 
ingenuity to stimulate, to develop, and to refine the au¬ 
ditory power of your pupils. 

First, I would advise you to have the child sing tunes 
of many different kinds, and insist upon her taking them 
up by rote, not digging them out by note, then pouring 
them forth from her throat with easy and accurate utter¬ 
ance. The ear and the larynx were born together, and 
are sworn friends ; they need each other as the two 
hands do. 
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Second, I would insist that the child learn to recog¬ 
nize all the principal intervals with her back turned to 
the piano. There is nothing to hinder an intelligent 
child from comprehending that C-E-flat makes a minor 
third, F-A a major third, D—B a major sixth, G-D a 
perfect fifth, etc. I am strongly of the opinion that 
much of the dryest and hardest part of elementary 
theory maybe and should be solidly packed away in the 
subconscious brain centers of the child. I would re¬ 
commend some hooks on the subject of ear training ; such 
as the one by A. E. Heacox, lately published hy Theo¬ 
dore Presser. 

Third, I would require the child to take part in play¬ 
ing four-hand pieces, where the more intricate evolution 
of the voices develops a higher order of beauty, and 
where the slightest flaw produces a conspicuous marring 
of that beauty. I believe that in one or, at the furthest, 
two years some gentle and judicious treatment along 
these three lines will secure amazing results with your 
seemingly earless pupil. 

M. A. B.—You ask me if there is a loan society for 
approved music students. So far as I am informed, 
there is no such organization ; but among the Derthick 
Musical Literary Clubs there is a system of interchang¬ 
ing the large amount of music required in their course 
of study, which embraces 500 distinct compositions. I 
do not greatly approve, however, of borrowing or of 
lending music, except where the public libraries in our 
large cities, such as Chicago, keep expensive scores for 
reference for music students to examine. 

The orchestral scores of Wagner, Berlioz, and many 
others, are far too costly for the purse of most musicians, 
but the ceaseless enterprise of our many publishers 
throughout the world has brought such an infinite 
variety and riches of vocal pianoforte and chamber 
music within the reach of those who have but a moderate 
income that every teacher, every student, should accu¬ 
mulate a library of some dimensions. 

Set aside a little money every year to purchase good 
music as a permanent possession. Set aside twenty-five 
dollars a year ; but if you can not afford that, then ten 
dollars, or if not ten, five, and by degrees you will come 
to possess a treasure of potential beauty in a choice 
musical library. 


SHORT NOTES. 


SELECTED BY CAROLINE MATHER LATHBOP. 


Thalberg says of the piano, in substance, this : It is 
for all classes, rich and poor. The most popular of all 
instruments. Music, much of it, stays'on the shelves 
for years and years. It (the piano) promotes sociability, 
keeps poor families together, young men from harm. It 
can be used alone to better advantage than any other 
musical instrument. Gives an acquaintance with all 
classes of music. It is for rich, poor, all kinds of classes, 
capable of producing more variety, and is a solace, a 
companion, and a friend ! 

John Sebastian Bach noticed in the opera-house 
dining-room in Berlin (when he went to see King 
Frederick the Great) an effect which he supposed the 
architect had not intended to produce. When a speaker 
stood in one corner of the gallery of the hall, which 
was longer than square,—and whispered against the 
wall, another person, standing in the corner diagonally 
opposite, with face to the wall, could hear what was 
said, though no one else could. Bach detected this at 
a glance, and experiment proved he was right. Another 
thing : Bach could calculate accurately how a great 
composition would sound in a given space. 

Bach never liked to begin with an improvisation of his 
own. He preferred to play a piece at sight first, which 
seemed to stimulate his own invention. 


—We often do more good by our sympathy than by 
our labors, and render to the world a more lasting ser¬ 
vice by absence of jealousy and recognition of merit 
than we could ever render by the straining efforts of 
personal ambition . — Archdeacon Farrar. 
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A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY. 


BY JON HURON. 


Perhaps it is not strictly a novel observation to make, 
but snrely it is a timely one, that in whatever place one 
cares to indulge his concert-hearing propensities, he will 
come np with a discouraging tendency (to be noticed in 
both pedagogue and amateur) to rush toward the extrava¬ 
gant. Whether he find himself in the concert-halls of 
the larger city, or those of the smaller, he will invari¬ 
ably read oil the programs handed him a steady aim at 
the difficult and high-flown, a straining after the showy 
and elevated, that ignores anything short of its end. 
Especially is this noticeable at pupils’ recitals, where it 
will appear to any person who gives the matter notice 
that every one who nowadays ventures on the concert- 
stage seems content with nothing but what will put his 
or her capacity to the extreme test; that no one will 
look at what does not exploit his technic or his general 
musical scholarship to the very edge of its being. 
Pupils seek in their music, more than anything else, 
what will serve to make them admired and wondered at. 
Teachers will force on their pupils what puts their im¬ 
mature faculties to the extreme test—something beyond 
their grasp —some matter of technic or musicianship a 
point in advance of their mental capacity. 

This constant temptation which every teacher meets— 
to have his pupils appear before their parents and their 
friends at his class recitals each time with what seems 
an astonishing waste of advancement—will either tempt 
the pupil, as it did the teacher, to seek in music no more 
than an ambitions display, or will lead him to improper 
and injurious conceptions of the value of music. 

But, aside from the possible injury to the pupil in this 
inconsiderate rush after the large things of mnsic, it is 
a mistake to insist that all that is good and worthy, all 
that is noble and best in music, is to be found only in the 
greater works. Yet so general seems to be this error of 
judgment that all persons moderately informed in mat¬ 
ters musical, and even highly educated musicians, 
measure a composer only by his greater works, treating 
his lesser endeavors as mere divertisements or carpenter- 
work. Schumann, the composer of the “ Kinderscenen, ” 
is forgotten in the Schumann of the great major “Fan- 
taisie ”; and any sober pianist found playing at a concert 
any such simple child’s-play as one of the “Kinder¬ 
scenen ” will be adjudged, at the mildest, as having gone 
astray from accepted rules of taste. The Beethoven of the 
early sonatas is ignored in the Beethoven of the last three 
sonatas or the E-flat Concerto. What is “easy” and 
simple, what is small of compass and unadorned, in any 
composer’s works is left to children and beginners, to 
be dropped only too quickly once the pupil has become 
somewhat acquainted with them, and renounced for 
something more extensive and more “ difficult.” Seem¬ 
ingly, among musicians of all grades short of artistship 
itself, the aim is not so much to understand any piece 
of music and play it with intelligence and full grasp of 
its beauty and meaning, as that every piece, always the 
most difficult possible to the performer, shall be gone 
through with only in that superficial fashion needful for 
it to serve as a test of the speed of his fingers and the 
blankness of his conception of it. But let us throw away 
for the present any view of this point save what we may 
call the rights of the listener. 

If, before such an audience as any skilled teacher of 
average repute is able to gather at a concert, that teacher 
play a program whereon shall be represented, let us say, 
Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, and Beethoven ; and if that 
teacher will select from these composers not what is the 
utmost he can manage to compass with his degree of 
skill, but rather what he can make intelligible and 
agreeable and beautiful to' his hearers, how much more 
successful that concert than the one where some ambi¬ 
tious soul wades far into matters beyond his depth, and 
how much nearer has music come there to its real office ! 
If, instead of the “ Carnival,” or that immense but ab¬ 
struse C-major “Fantaisie,” which he maybe able to 
wade through without playing a note incorrectly and 
without any degree of comprehension, that pianist 
should elect to play the “ Faschingsschwank, ” or one of 
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the beautiful 11 Cradle Songs, ’ ’ or one of the ‘ ‘ Scenes from 
Childhood ” of Schumann ; if, instead of the difficult and 
“showy ” “ Wanderer ’ ’ fantasia of Schubert, ‘ ‘Am Meer 
or any of its beautiful ilk were to be played with the 
care needful for a greater, larger work ; if, instead of an 
imposing Hungarian rhapsody, rattled off with noisy 
emptiness, one of Liszt’s “ Consolations ” were poeti¬ 
cally played ; or if, instead of the Beethoven “Sonata 
Appassionata,” that pianist were to play even that 
simple little thing commonly called “Fur Elise,” and 
get out of it all the poetry in it, how much more truly 
musical were that concert, how much more might that 
audience learn from the music they heard, and how 
much more were it to their enjoyment than if they had 
been ever so astonished by the empty display that ever 
ensues when a player strays into something awfully be¬ 
yond his conception! 

If people are to be made musical; if the business of 
the music teacher is to teach music, and not merely 
finger calisthenics ; and if that most difficult enterprise 
of fostering popular regard for music is at all to be fur¬ 
thered, it will not be by this process of aping the sublime, 
straining after the dazzling, aspiring to exaltation that 
is unearned and unwon. If there is any duty laid upon 
the teacher, if any obligation soever is put upon the mu¬ 
sician, whoever he be, it is this of doing each one his 
mite in the education of those about him ; in the edu¬ 
cation, and not in the dazzlement, of those about him. 

Yet how can any teacher be said to have discharged 
this duty so long as he persists in forcing on a pupil of 
the second year the Bach “ Solfeggieto, ” or in foisting on 
some especially talented pupil the job of rattling off a 
movement from some great concerto, or wriggling through 
the slow movement of a Beethoven sonata ? It is as if a 
child were set to the task of reproducing in plaster the 
Venus of Milo. That necessity of each soul’s doing his 
earnest, honest best we concede to be a very praiseworthy 
necessity, a most laudable duty when rightly discharged ; 
but that very effectual duty wrongly undertaken, as we 
have shown, may become harmful and baneful if it be 
construed as meaning that every soul should attempt 
what his ambition goads him to rather than what his 
ability and capability suggest to him. How much more 
is that teacher or pupil accomplishing who aims to do 
perfectly and beautifully what he has found he is able to 
do than the teacher or pupil who blindly pants to do 
recklessly and soullessly what he aspires to do ! Look 
over the well-selected program of any great artist, and 
you will see how he ferrets out only what he has found 
suited to him, only what fits him, only what he can do 
well and to the satisfaction of his sense of finish and 
completeness. One who can play a Tschaikowsky con¬ 
certo may be unable to play one by Saint-Saens; one 
who finds for himself contentment, pleasure, and full 
scope for his artist-nature in a Schumann concerto may 
reject one by Beethoven, wherein he is ill at ease to the 
point of abject failure. If amateurs and all aspiring 
musicians must ape the great artist, let it not be in 
straining after something they can not rightly master • 
let them rather imitate the artist in seeking only what is’ 
best suited to them, what is fitted for their capacity and 
their temperament, what they can comprehend and love 
and cause others to love. 

There are, too, besides these considerations, other 
things to be thought of in this matter of restriction 
one s self to what one is strictly able to do well • and 
this time let us thiuk solely of the interests of the «>! 
tivated listener. * 

Even were this straining after the great things in 
music, at the cost of the simpler, successful in railing 
those great things to the very zenith of popular apprecia 8 
tion it could not by any means be taken as certain that 
only these greater works possess true art value • andtW 
compass and extent which we call the greatness Tl 
work is alone the criterion of that art value. To hold 
solely to extensive things, slighting the less extL 
is but to exaggerate the importance 8 of the^r ^ 
depreciate the value of the lesser. Because Homer and 
Shakspereare exalted and great, is no denial of the 
of Burns or Keats ; the greatness of the one is no re ? 
why the beauty of the other should be sacrificed a"" 
is this lack of proportion in everv-dav intern i Al S ° 
whole range of musical literature that is Mtmorekelffiy* 


by the cultivated listener than is the perniciousness ol 
its effect traceable on the uncultivated. The musician 
owes it to himself, to his art, and to the public to propor¬ 
tion his work; slighting nothing that is worthy and 
beautiful because it seems small and insignificant; with 
nothing rejected because of its simplicity, or scorned as 
unimportant, but with art value, the only standard of 
judgment of anything. Let us raise a plea for simplicity. 
For myself, I have yet to hear exhausted the beauties 
of even so simple a thing as that “ Fur Elise ” of Bee¬ 
thoven, or that “Cradle Song” of Schumann, or one of the 
simpler nocturnes of Chopin or Field ; and I would hail 
with all acclaim the musician who would prefer to play 
one such specimen of simplicity, and play it well, than 
to play badly the most imposing concerto, or the most 
exalted sonata or fantasia. 


A PLAIN TALK TO STUDENTS. 


BY EDITH b. WINN. 


You have doubtless read musical novels. What stu¬ 
dent has not? Then you have read “ The First Violin.” 
It is a pretty story, and the plot is well developed. You 
may ask me if it is absolutely true to life. No, it is 
not, and very few novels are. Novels, to be popular, 
must have some powerfully stimulating qualities, some 
rich imagery, some thrilling narratives—tonic, helpful, 
or deleterious, the public must have. I am not cen¬ 
suring novelists. Many of them are forced to write for 
money, and they ore, therefore, servants of the public. 
We come out of schools and colleges with a vague idea 
that everything in life is true—absolutely true. We find 
out, in course of time, that the pretty bit of purehment, 
tied with white satin rihbon, does not emlKsly a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the world. We have found that nov¬ 
elists idealize, that people are not serious, and, if we are 
trying to study music earnestly, that Bach and Beethoven 
are not gods of the masses. Shall we seek to rise alwive 
the sea-level of the community in which we are placed ? 
It is the only way to succeed in life. Let us be true, 
even as the bravest spirits whom the world has ever 
known were true, and they helped the world up to their 
standards. 

I would not find fault with Miss Fothergill, althongh 
she paints the well-nigh inqiossible of a public singer in 
a foreign country. I would not urge one to refrain from 
reading Miss Amy Fay's “Music Life in Germany,” 
simply because, now a-days, a girl can not live on $15 a 
month in any music center in Germany. I would not 
urge a violin student to abstain from rcadiug “ My Mu¬ 
sical Memories,” by Haweis, simply becanse that gen¬ 
tleman extols Paganini to the skies and forgets to ex¬ 
plain that the world does not admire “fireworks” now 
so much as in thedaysof that virtuoso. I would simply 
say to those young students who are reading and study¬ 
ing, Get the very best you can out of everything ; work 
and don’t dream. 

Admiral Dewey, the present hero of the hour, read, 
as a boy, “The Life of Hannibal.” He conceived the 
daring projectof crossing the Green Mountains in winter, 
^ e '* rom f°°t to summit they were covered with ice. 

e ai ed. 1 erlmps he has long ago allowed his fervid 
magi nation to cool. His daring exploit at Manila was 
p° , n ° D ’ y c ^ anc ®- He knew his power and opportunity. 

in of the study, the experience, —yes, the very 
genius,—which prepares one to execute ! Admiral Dewey 
^ as prepaje,;. Music student, you will only win snccess 

i e when you are thoroughly prepared. 
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CHARITY THAT IS KIND. 


BY ANNA FABQUHAR. 


With the beginning of every new year one can fairly 
hear the new leaves turned over like the sound of libret¬ 
tos used in following operatic performances in foreign 
languages. The language of the charity that is kind is 
not altogether foreign to the musical world, but it is 
reputed to be little known among musicians, who suffer 
greatly in the opinion of the rest of the world in con¬ 
sequence. If a new leaf could be turned over and pasted 
down securely upon the jealousies, hypercriticisms, and 
needless contentions of the supersensitive musician, 
how suddenly the teachings of Christ would take new 
roots 1 

From no direction can one gain information as to a 
reasonable cause for the unusual rivalry between the 
members of this class of society, or a cause for the indi¬ 
vidual unwillingness to admit capability outside of one’s 
self. However, we know that the consequence of this 
predisposition is a general opinion, wide-spread among 
all classes, that the musician is, as was once said, “an 
exotic of rare beauties and rare deformities”; or, in 
other words, “ a better fellow to hear than to know.” 

These expressions are undoubtedly applicable to the 
genius in any of the esthetic arts, for the reason that, in 
order to be what he is, his nervous system—the sensitive 
plate upon which he receives the impressions to be 
reflected back upon the world, beautified by his gift of 
expression—is inordinately developed, rendering him 
singularly open to the harassment of small things. If 
you are looking off over a wonderful landscape in an 
emotional state of exaltation verging upon overflow, 
and a mosquito comes along and takes a bite at you 
en route, the harmony of the scene is lost to you momen¬ 
tarily, while the swelling on your face becomes of prime 
importance. 

So with the genius. As he stands looking toward the 
heights, a pin-prick made by the commonplace will 
reduce him to the level of a cross, petulant child. Now, 
when it comes to musical genius, the world is willing to 
excuse such lack of self-control, because of the satisfac¬ 
tion it derives from the results of that very nervous con¬ 
dition, but the world is reasonable in not excusing the 
same faults in a nature bereft of the same perfections. 
The tradition of the “eccentricities of genius” can not 
be taken up by every member of the profession, no 
matter how small his achievement, and applied to him¬ 
self as an excuse for ordinary human bad temper, 
which would be easily controlled were it not held in 
ridiculous reverence as “an eccentricity of genius.” 
The mote in one’s eye may obscure one’s vision of God, 
but it need not hide the facts about one’s own nature, 
nor afford an excuse for what, in the majority, would be 
called not only petulance and jealousy, but also bad 
manners. 

The virtuoso or composer lives so much to himself and 
with his art that he has small chance for rubbing up 
against human beings, and thus unfits himself for social 
contact; but the great multitude of people in the musical 
profession possessed of mediocre talents—which, after all, 
are the body and support of the art, because they carry it 
to the masses, who are the backbone of all civilization— 
these musicians live much the same lives as those who 
are not members of the profession. They have daily 
opportunities of adjusting themselves to a variety of 
influences demanding self-control and self-sacrifice—the 
two necessities of a well-proportioned moral nature. 

There seems to be a settled idea in the musical mind 
that an expression, either from himself or any one else, 
of admiration for another musician’s work is decrying 
and belittling his own possibilities. 

To the outside world this aspect of affairs lends an air 
of absurdity to the musical nature highly detrimental to 
its standing among human beings. It is difficult to re¬ 
spect the failings of childhood in grown-up people. 

In this case we must walk through the mud in order 
to reach the sunshine embodied in the generosity, open- 
handedness, and many other worthy attributes of the 
musician. 

But first let me give an example. I once knew a girl 
who left her home in a small city to go out and conquer 
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a musical career—-a heroic undertaking in these days 
when wonders are expected of the public performer. 
She met with the usual success ; but, finally, being brave 
enough to face her limitations, she decided that teaching 
was her forte rather than playing the piano in public. 
This once decided, she turned to her old home as a place 
where a welcome and friendly assistance awaited her. 
Being a very capable teacher, she soon found pupils in 
the city where she was born, but for every pupil gained 
an enemy was made among the professionals in that com¬ 
munity. She became the very center of malicious attacks, 
and, after three years of it, she gave up the attempt, 
fairly driven off the ground, carrying with her a bitter¬ 
ness that will last her lifetime. People she had known 
all her days would exclaim : “ The idea of that girl try¬ 
ing to teach ! Think of her coming back here after only 
four years of study abroad and trying to teach old musi¬ 
cians something about music ! ” This was the general 
tenor of the unwholesome, unchristian-like remarks 
passed about until the professionals of that city combined 
to drive her away from her home simply because she had 
newer ideas and a more liberal, advanced way of ex¬ 
pounding them—in ordinary terms, a different method 
from that current among them. What did these jealous 
persons gain by this proceeding? Certainly, they did 
not lift themselves artistically nor lower her; but they 
did lower themselves morally, and did distort her youth¬ 
ful vision of human nature. Many similar instances 
could be cited, but one will suffice to show the demoral¬ 
izing extent to which such feeling is carried. 

Surely, this side of humanity is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the making of a musician. The bent of his mind 
ought to lead him to harmony rather than discord, to the 
cultivation of kindness in place of animosity. Before he 
is a musician he is, first of all, a human being with a 
moral nature and spiritual future to consider. If he is 
given finer sensibilities than other people, just so much 
more controlling strength ought he to cultivate in order 
to balance himself and his own work regardless of his 
neighbor. In Boston quite recently the city authorities 
compelled all of the organ-grinders to assemble and take 
a turn at grinding before a competent committee whose 
mission was to weed out all organs incapable of keeping 
in tune. This movement was made in behalf of the 
musical cultivation of the people—the great multitude 
who hear more of organette grinding than symphony 
playing. This excellent idea was promoted by the rec¬ 
ognition of the fact that a nation iscultivated thoroughly 
only when the masses begin to awake to education. 
Correspondingly, there is a great work for the individual 
musician if he would enlist the sympathies of the people 
in behalf of his inspiring work. Let him put himself in 
tune and the world will respect his occupation, which 
has its moral as well as esthetic value. Every day we 
are coming nearer to a proper valuation of art as a moral 
force, something given us for more than pleasure ; but 
this idea will never reach the people so long as they can 
point to what they consider the reactionary effect of 
music upon the musician’s life. They hold music re¬ 
sponsible for all the erratic or disagreeable ways of its 
followers, and there seems to be no way out of this situa¬ 
tion but turning over that new leaf suggested in the be¬ 
ginning, and so force people into a new belief—that 
music is an ennobling force in relation to the individual, 
not a degenerating force, as is the view now taken by the 
uninitiated. 

There are many beautiful lives in the musical world,— 
lives replete with faith, hope, and charity,—but these are 
only indicatives pointing out what music combined with 
morals can do for the human being. 

More love one to another, more charity toward each 
other’s failings, lead us to happier relations, nobler 
work, and better art. 


—The secret of many a young man’s success in life 
has been thoroughness. No little detail, however small, 
has been neglected in the things he has had to do. Emer¬ 
son, who has written so many true and helpful things, 
once said : “If a man can write a better book, preach 
a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his 
neighbor, though he build his home in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.” 
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SOME THOUGHTS BY BUSONI ON PIANO 
PLAYING. 

A correspondent of the “Musical Record,” writing 
from Berlin, says of Ferrucio Busoni, the well-known 
concert player and teacher, who spent several years in 
Boston some time ago, that he believes that the first and 
all-important aim of a pianist should be to gain the mas¬ 
tery of his instrument. 

He must first conquer the mechanical and technical 
difficulties that piano playing presents before it is at all 
possible for him to express his real inner musical feel¬ 
ing. The reason that so many players fail is because 
they neglect to apply themselves to systematic and 
intelligent study. Technic of the brain is just as im¬ 
portant as finger technic. Before musical emotional 
feeling can be at all adequately expressed, there must 
be a sympathetic communication between brain and 
fingers. It is a want of sympathy between brain, fin¬ 
gers, and emotional feeling that is the cause of cold, 
inartistic playing. Every truly great pianist has learned 
to think, and knows that brain and feeling must com¬ 
municate their wishes to the playing members, and that 
these must be taught to respond with lightning-like 
rapidity. 

Many students—from America and all parts of the 
globe—who flock to European musical centers to study 
the piano with teachers of world-wide reputation often 
waste half their time because they lack knowledge of 
the element of sympathy between brain and fingers. 
They imagine that they know a great deal about soul in 
music, although no one but themselves is able to discover 
that they know anything about it at all ; and because, 
as a rule, the great artists who give instruction do not 
care to trouble themselves about teaching the details of 
piano playing, these unformed players and their friends 
are doomed to be bitterly disappointed at the result of 
their studies abroad. Busoni said a short time ago of a 
talented young American to whom he was giving les¬ 
sons, “Through lack of proper foundational instruction, 
she has wasted ten years of her life.” 

My advice to any piano student is : Devote, first of all, 
heart, soul, brains, and fingers to gaining a mastery of 
your instrument; and when all these are working in 
sympathy with one another, then (but not before) by all 
means put yourself under the instruction of a great 
artist teacher, and you will be able to profit greatly by 
his admirable musical instruction. 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The annual prize essay contests, instituted some 
years ago by the publisher of The Etude, have always 
attracted considerable attention. This year we shall 
follow the usual custom, and announce that we will 
receive essays for this contest until March 1st. The 
competition is open to all, without any restrictions. 

Articles of a historical or biographical nature will not 
be considered. Essays in praise of music will not be of 
any value in this contest. Let the topic chosen be one 
that is practical, that bears directly on the work of the 
music-teacher, and that will give him ideas such as will 
tend to make him a more capable and successful teacher. 
While but four prizes wiU be awarded, we hope that all 
the essays sent in will be good enough to be used at 
some time in The Etude. Stories will not be consid¬ 
ered as available for prizes. The articles should not 
contain more than 1500 words. A contestant may enter 
more than one essay. 

Address all essays to The Etude, 1708 Chestnut 
Street, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa., being careful to give, 
in full, the name and address of the writer on the manu¬ 
script, and marking it “ For Prize Essay Competition.” 

The following prizes are offered : 


First prize.$25.00 

Second prize. 20.00 

Third prize. 15.00 

Fourth prize. 10.00 
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©lb jFoo£ IRebtxuvms. 


With genuine joy I sit once more in my old arm-chair 
and watch the brawling Wissahickon Creek, its hanks 
draped with snow, while overhead the sky seems so 
friendly and blue. I am at Clementi Villa, I am at 
home ; and I reproach myself for having been such a fool 
as ever to wander from it. Being a fussy but conscien¬ 
tious old bachelor, I scold myself when I am in the 
wrong, thus making up for the clattering tongue of au 
active wife. As I related to you last month, I went to 
New York, and there encountered sundry adventures, not 
all of them of a diverting nature. One you know, and it 
reeks in my memory with stale cigars, witless talk, and 
all the other monotonous symbols of Bohemia. Ah, that 
blessed Bohemia, whose coast no man ever explored 
except gentle Will Shakspere ! It is no-man’s-land; never 
was and never will be. Its misty, alluring signals have 
shipwrecked many an artistic mariner, and—hut pshaw ! 
I’m too old to moralize this way. Only young people 
moralize. It is their prerogative. When they live, 
when they fathom good and evil and their mysteries, 
charity will check their tongues, so I shall say no more 
of Bohemia. What I saw of it further convinced me of 
its undesirability, of its inutility. 

And now to my tale, now to finish forever the story of 
my experiences in Gotham! I declaimed violently 
against Tschaikowsky to my acquaintances of the hour, 
because my dislike to him is deep rooted ; but I had still 
to encounter another modern musician, who sent me 
home with a headache, with nerves all jaDgling, a 
stomach soured, and my whole esthetic system topsy- 
turveyed and sorely wrenched. I heard for the first time 
Richard Wagner’s “ Die Walk lire,” and I’ve been sick 
ever since. 

I feel with Louis Ehlert that another such a perform¬ 
ance would release my feeble spirit from its fleshly vest¬ 
ment and send it soaring to the angels, for surely all my 
sins would be wiped out, expiated, by the severe penance 
endured. 

Not feeling quite myself the day after my experiences 
with the music journalists, I strolled up Broadway, and, 
passing the opera-house, inspected the menu for the 
evening. I read “ 1 Die Walkure,’ with a grand cast,” 
and I fell to wondering what the word “Walkure” 
meant. I have au old-fashioned acquaintance with 
German, but never read a line or heard a word of Wag¬ 
ner’s. Oh, yes; I forget the overture to “Rienzi,” 
which always struck me as noisy and quite in Meyer¬ 
beer’s most vicious manner. But the Richard Wagner, 
the later Wagner, I read so much about in the news¬ 
papers, I knew nothing of. I do now. I wish I did n’t. 

Says I to myself, “Here's a chance to hear this Walk¬ 
over opera. So now or never.” I went in, and plank¬ 
ing my dollar down I said, “ Give me the best seat you 
have. ” “ Other box-office, on 40th Street, please, for gal¬ 
lery.” I was taken aback. “What!” I exclaimed, 
“do you ask a whole dollar for a gallery seat ? How 
much, pray, for one down-stairs?” The young man 
looked at me curiously, but politely replied, “Five dol¬ 
lars, and they are all sold out.” I went outside and 
took off my hat to cool my head. Five good dollars—a 
whole week’s living and more—to listen to a Wagner 
opera ! Whew ! It must be mighty good music. Why 
I never paid more than twenty-five cents to hear Mo¬ 
zart’s “Magic Flute,” and with Carlotta, Patti, Karl 
Formes, and—but what’s the use of reminiscences? I 
could not make up my mind to spend so much money and 
I walked to Central Park, took several turns, and then 
came down town again. My mind was made up. I 
went boldly to the box-office and encountered the same 
young man. “Look here, my friend,” I said, “I 
did n’t ask you for a private box but just a plain seat, 
one seat.” “ Sold out,” he laconically replied and re¬ 
tired. Then I heard suspicious laughter. Rather dazed 

I walked slowly to the sidewalk and was grabbed_ 

there is no other word—by several rough men with 
tickets and big bunches of greenbacks in their grimy 
fists. “ Tickets, tickets, fine seats for ‘DeVolkyure’ 
to-night.” They yelled at me and I felt as if I were in 
the clutches of the “barkers ” of a down-town clothing 
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house. I saw my chance and began dickering. At first 
I was asked fifteen dollars a seat, but seeing that I am 
apoplectic by temperament they came down to ten. J 
asked why this enormous tariff and was told t 
Dyck, Eames, Nordica, Van Rooy and heaven knows 
who besides, were in the cast. That settled it. ar 
gained and wrangled and finally escaped with a .;ea 
the orchestra for seven dollars ! Later I discovered i 
was not only in the orchestra but quite near the ore es 
tra and on the brass and big drum side. 

When I reached the opera-house after my plain supper 
of ham and eggs and tea it must have been seven o’clock. 
I was told to be early and I was. No one else was, 
except the ticket speculators who, recognizing me, gave 
me another hard fight until I finally called a policeman. 
He smiled and told me to walk around the block until 
half past seven when the doors opened. But I was too 
smart and found my way back and everything open at 
7.15 and my seat occupied by an overcoat. I threw it 
into the orchestra and later there was a fine row when the 
owner returned. I tried to explain but the man was 
mad and I advised him to go to his last home. l\hy 
even the ushers laughed. At 7.45 there were a few 
dressed up folks down stairs and they mostly stared at 
me for I kept my fur cap on to heat my head and my 
suit, the best one I have, is a good, solid pepper-and salt 
one. I did n’t mind it in the least, but what worried me 
was the libretto which I tried to glance through before 
the curtain rose. In vain. The story would not come 
clear although I saw I was in trouble when I read that 
the hero and heroine were brother and sister. Experi¬ 
ence has taught me that family rows are the worst and 
I wondered why Wagner chose such a dull, old-fashioned 
theme. The orchestra began to fill up and there was 
much chattering and noise. Then a little fellow with 
beard and eyeglasses hopped into the conductor’s chair, 
the lights were turned off and with a roar like a storm 
the overture began. I tried to feel thrilled but could n’t. 
I had expected a new art, a new orchestration, bnt here 
I was on familiar ground, so familiar that presently I 
found myself wondering why Wagner had orchestrated 
the beginning of Schubert’s “Erlking.” The noise 
began in earnest and by the light from a player’s lamp I 
saw that the prelude was intended for a storm. “ Ha ! ” 
I said, “ then it was the ‘ Erlking ’ after all.” The cur¬ 
tain rose on an empty stage with a big tree in the mid¬ 
dle and a fire burning on the hearth. There was no 
pause in the music at the end of the overture,—did it 
really end ?—which I thought funny. Then a man with 
big whiskers, wearing the skin of an animal, staggered 
in and fell before the fire. He seemed tired out and the 
music had a tired feeling too. A woman dressed in 
white entered and after staring for twenty bars got him 
a drink in a ram’s horn. The music kept right on as if 
it were a symphony and not an opera. The yelling from 
the pair was awful at least so it seemed to me. It ap¬ 
pears that they were having family troubles and didn’t 
know their own names. Then the orchestra began 
stamping and knocking and a fellow with hawk wings in 
his helmet, a spear and a beard entered and some one 
next to me said “ There’s the Hunding motive.” Now 
I know my German but I saw no dog, besides what 
motive could the animal have had. The three people a 

r g LTd-r t u d r and taiked to a 

talk, for I did n t hear a solitary tune. The girl went 
to bed and the man followed. The tenor had a W 
scene alone and the girl came back. They must Wa 
found out their names for they embraced and after pull 
mg an old sword out of the tree, they said a lot and 
™ ;7; } g ,ad ^d patched up the family 
wHb tl n i became of the big, black-bearded fellow 
with the hawk wings in his helmet’ 

The next act upset me terribly. I read m book 
couto n’t make out why, if Wotan was the God of al 
and high muck-a-muck, he did n’t smash «i l n • . 1 

especially that cranky old woman of his, 
a pretty name ! I got quite excited when Nordica 
a yelling sort of a scream high up on the rocks N t^ 
the music, however, but I expected her to fall'n N 
break her neck. She did n’t and shn r and 

music at that. Why it would twist tb" 8 W , agDer ’ s 
giraffe ! Quite at sea I saw the l ° f 8 

rn „„a v „„ „ s Mc> , eten 


slumber song, for the sister slept and the brother looked 
cross. Then more gloom and a duel up in the clouds, 
and once more the curtain felL I heard the celebrated 
Ride of the Valkyr’s and wondered if it was music or 
just a stable full of crazy colts neighing for oats. Dean 
Swifts’ Gulliver would have said the latter. I thought so. 
The howling of the circus girls up on the rocks para¬ 
lyzed my faculties. It was a hideous saturnalia 
and deafened by the brass and percussion instruments 
I tried to get away but my neighbors protested and I 
was forced to sit and suffer. What followed was incom¬ 
prehensible. The crazy amazons, the Walk-your-horses, 
and the disagreeable Wotan kept things in a perfect 
uproar for half an hour. Then the stage cleared and 
the father, after lecturing his daughter, put her to sleep 
under a tree. He must have been a mesmerist. Red 
fire ran over the stage, steam hissed, the orchestra rattled, 
and the bass roared. Finally to tinkling bells and 
fourth of July fireworks the enrtain fell on the silliest 
pantomime I ever saw. 

The music ? Ah, do n’t ask me now ! Wait until 
my nerves get settled. It never stopped, and fast as it 
reeled off I recognized Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu¬ 
mann, Weber—lots of Weber— Marschner, and Chopin. 
Yes, Chopin ! The orchestration seemed overwrought 
and coarse and the form—well, formlessness is the only 
word to describe it. There was an infernal sort of skill 
in the instrumentation at times, a short-breathed jug¬ 
gling with other men’s ideas, but no development, no final 
cadence. Everything in suspension until my ears fairly 
longed for one perfect resolution. Even in the Spring 
Song it does not occur. That tune is suspiciously 
Italian for all Wagner’s dislike of Italy. 

And this is your operatic hero to-day ! This is your 
maker of music dramas ! Pooh ! it is neither fish nor 
flesh nor good red hernng. Give me one page from 
the “Marriage of Figaro,” or the finale to “Don 
Giovanni ” and I will show you divine melody and 
great dramatic writing ! But I’m old-fashioned, I sup¬ 
pose. I have since been told the real story of “ Die 
Walkure ” and am dumfounded. It is all worse than I 
expected. Give me my Dussek, give me Mozart, let 
me breathe pure, sweet air after this hot-house music 
with its debauch of color, sound, action, and morals. 
I must have the grip, because even now as I write my 
mind seems tainted with the awful music of Richard 
Wagner, the arch fiend of music. I shall send for the 
doctor in the morning. Oi.d Fogy. 


WHAT ONE MAN DID. 


The writer knows of a town not far from New York, 
where a few years ago there was nothing extraordinary 
in the way of musical culture, but to-day in that iden¬ 
tical town there are more musical homes than in any 
other place of its size in the United States. It all came 
about through the hard, earnest work of a man who was 
engaged to teach the school children of the town on 
certain days. Many people laughed at the idea of trying 
to teach girls and boys of from seven to nine to read 
music at sight; but the man kept right on, and he also 
taught sight-reading to the older pupils of the public 
school. As the months slipped around, the parents 
noticed that their children were singing not only solos, 
Jut duets and trios and quartets, and with such taste, 
eauty, and finish as to make them ask how they did it. 

Why, Mr.- taught us in school,” they would 

answer. it’s just lovely to sing, for he shows us 
how so nicely and easily.” 

The children of both the primary and grammar de- 
par ments made such rapid progress in their music that 
6 w P^ a< - e was amazed, and the influence of that 
one man was so far-reaching that it made itself felt in 
y ome from which children went to listen to his 
tw , m ® 8 ’ and to ' da y there are hundreds of homes in 
a wn in which music plays a most important factor 
ccess and happiness. On many occasions there have 
most eu j°y a tde entertainments in which this man’s 
P art ’ an| l not long ago they composed 

cm S ] i 6 eutire chorn9 of a famous oratorio given in a 
crowded church. MV. H. A „ fn ■■ The iUlr J ome y 
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Revised from a comparison 
of all the best editions. 

Vivace, m.m. J. : so 


Valse Brillante in A-flat. 

Fr. Chopin, Op. 34, No.l. 



, Small hands mat/ play the El 
with the left hand. 



Copyright 1899 by Theo.Presser. 5 


h) Execute thus: 


,c)d)e) The threefold repe¬ 
tition of the 4 measure phinse 
in continually higher regions 
of tone renders appropriatea 
climaxing in degrees of pow^ 
er, hence I propose playing 
mf,piuf, f and finally ff. 

(Kullak.) 
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U1 . « j i j. w n not bv colors but by means of characteristic rhyth- 
Music,like painting,ha* the power of portraying light and shadow, not by , . . . 

. . , x emotional states. The ideas embodied in this piece 

mic and melodic figures,and dynamic variety,which represent dif . 

. , , t o-innm hut the deeper shadows or starlight,orthe 

might be the brightness and joy of day, and the quieter calm of night; g ’ 

veiled splendor of the queen of night. Arr. from C.Glirlitt Op. 140. 


Allegretto scherzando. m.m J.= 12 



Light and Shadow. 
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The Daneing Bear. 


Barentauz. 

Bruno Wandelt, Op.8,No.3. 

Edited by Frank L.Eyer. 





a) Care should be taken not to perform, this 
ments of a dancing bear, should be borne in 
1)) Without ritard. 
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OLD ENGLISH DANCE. 


Allegro Moderato.M m j a 4 . 
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POUTING JOHNNY. 

JEAN QUI BOUDE. 

A. Schmoll, Op. 102 , No . 9. 


Tempo giusto. mm - so 
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LOVE SONG. 

LIEBESLIED. 

SECONDO. 
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LOVE SONG. 
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LIEBESLIED. 


PRIMO. 


A. HENSELT. 


Allegretto sostenuto e amoroso. 
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Words by 
Wm.C. Campbell. 


World Belonged to Me. 

Paul Gabriel, Op. 5. 
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KNOW ST THOU THE LAND? 

MIGNON. 


Words by GOETHE. 

Revised by W. W. Gilchrist. 


Moderato. 

#=®= 


L.van BEETHOVEN, Op. 75. 
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1 (Knowst thou the land in which the cit-rons grow, And or - an - ges in gold-ensplen-dor 

(Kennst du das Land, wo die Git - ro-nen bl'ufin, im dunk-len Laub die GoldzO - ran - gen 

2 jKnowst thou the house? its roof on pil-lars plac’d, Its daz-zling halls and or - na-ments of 

Kennst du das Haus? Auf S'du - lenruhtsein Dach, es glanztder SaaLes shimmertdas Ge- 
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glow, A gen - tie wind is 

gliih'n, ein sanf - ter Wind vom 

taste, The mar - ble sta - tues 
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blau - en Him 
seem to look 
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mel weht, 
at me, 
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And say: “Poor 
was hat man 





bends, and proud the 
still und hoch der 
child, what have they 
dir, du ar - nies 



rels rise? 
beer steht? 
to thee?” 
ge - than? 








Dost thou not know? 
Kennst du es wohl? 
Dost thou not know? 
Kennst du es wohl? 
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The first four measures can be used f 0 


ran introduction. 
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Oh there! Yes,there 
Da-hin !— da-hin •_ 


would I with thee,with thee, dear love, re-pair. Oh there! Yes, 

mochtichmit dir o mein Ge - lieb-ter, zieKn. Da-hin! da- 

Yes, there! oh there- would I with thee, my guar - dian, safe re-pair. Oh there! Yes, 

Da-hin !_ da-hin - mochtichmit dir, o mein Be - schiitzer,zieKn. Da-hin! da- 




Tempo I. 
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there would I with thee,with thee,dear love re- pair. 
bin mocht ichmit dir, o mein Ge - lieb-ter, zieKn. 
there would I with thee, my guar-dian,safe re-pair. 
bin mocht ichmit dir, o mein Be - scKutzer, ziefin. 


Yes, there! 
Da - hin! 
Oh there! 
Da - hin! 


Oh there! 
Da - hin! 
Yes, there! 
Da - hin! 






(Knowst thou the moun-tain path oft lost in cloud? The mule with cau-tion threads the mis-tyshroudjThe 
6 ’(Kennst du den Berg und set - nenWol-ken-steg? Das Maul-thiersuchtim Ne - bel sei-nenWeg; in 



on’s blood in 
len wohnt der 


fis - sures hid 
Dra - chen al 


den lies, 
te Brut: 
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From rock to 
es stiirtz der 
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A WORD TO ASPIRING COMPOSERS. 


BY DB. S. N. PEN FIELD. 


Wondebful and surprising is the fascination of com¬ 
position for the young musician. To write something 
that shall be played or sung by the world of musicians, 
admired by friends and foes; that shall, at a stroke, 
make one illustrious; that shall perpetuate one’s name 
and fame to generations yet unborn ! How thrilling to 
have one’s name sandwiched in the last column of con¬ 
cert programs, perhaps thus : Beethoven, John Smith, 
Liza Lehman, Jane Clark, Chopin, etc. ! How the heart 
swells with pride to be pointed out by admiring ac¬ 
quaintances and envious rivals as the famous composer 
of the latest musical sensation, and to have even the 
awestruck children stop their play until the great one 
is out of sight! And then think of the compensation. 
How lovely to dream of a circle of publishers on their 
metaphorical knees, bidding up against each other for 
the latest manuscript song or two-step, with dreams of 
an oratorio, symphony, or grand opera to follow and to 
make one independently rich! 

Small wonder that the neglected pupil cools his heels 
in the anteroom long alter the lesson hour, or that the 
forgotten dinner grows cold while the fit of inspiration 
nervously works the pen. 

Of small avail is it for skeptical friends or already 
disappointed aspirants for composition fame to point out 
that the chances against success far outweigh those in 
favor. Go to ! Have we not with us Dudley Buck, 
Arthur Foote, Wilson G. Smith, Ethelbert Nevin, Kegi- 
nald De Koven, John Philip Sousa, Victor Herbert, P. 
A. Schnecker, Mrs. Beach, and others close after them, 
all the time acquiring fame and heaping up money with¬ 
out the humdrum of teaching? And we that know a 
good thing when we hear it, recognize that some works 
from the composers just mentioned, and a mass of others 
found on the counters of the music dealers, and presum¬ 
ably paid for by the publishers, are trash or worse. So 
the publishers are inundated by the flood of manuscripts, 
and the deluge grows greater each year. 

It is not surprising that the exasperated publishers 
return the manuscripts unopened, so that a possible 
work of art goes on the shelf to collect dust. Small 
satisfaction is it to abuse these hard-hearted and unmusi¬ 
cal publishers. They look at the problem from their 
own business standpoint—sordid, if you will, but legiti¬ 
mate. We may be sure they are desirous of publishing 
whatever will pay. They always assume risks—small 
risks if the composers are already well known, but very 
great if unknown. Then there is the dear public that 
is to do the appreciating and, in the long run, to pay 
the bills. Here we composers meet with an element 
quite unsatisfactory. 

Within the last twenty years America has become 
the paradise of the comic opera and the vaudeville stage. 
It is, of course, largely the product of our constrained 
and nervous business rush, and of the freedom from 
restraint of our social conditions. So De Koven and 
Herbert and a few writers of popular songs make great 
fortunes out of quite simple and much silly material. 
Of course, such music never lasts, yet it serves the pur¬ 
pose for which it was written : it has lightened up the 
brow of care and given to weary plodders a few hours of 
dancing and lightheartedness, and if it is quickly worn 
threadbare, the sooner will there be a demand for some¬ 
thing to replace it. 

So in piano music. We all know of the enormous 
popular success of ‘ 1 After the Ball, ” of Ley bach’s “ Fifth 
Nocturne,” Sousa’s marches and two-steps, and forth¬ 
with all our young writers are crazy to go and do like¬ 
wise. 

hotter received from a prominent publisher speaks of 

a lot of unfledged birdlings trying their wings in 
flight and their throats in songs. Lullabies, nocturnes, 
two-steps, etc., are their favorite styles.” Needless to 
say, the bulk of this is trash. 

In the field of sacred music the state of writing is 
even worse. Far be it from the present writer to speak 
isrespectfully of our Protestant Church, which has 
one so much, so successfully and so unselfishly, for the 
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elevation and Christianizing of our country and of heathen 
lands ; yet one can not be expected to show more re¬ 
spect for an organization than it shows for itself. While 
it is true that the churches have kept their music 
for the regular service on an average plane of com¬ 
parative dignity and excellence, the same can not be 
recorded of the auxiliary enterprises that they have so 
diligently fostered—viz., the Sunday-school, the prayer- 
meetings, and especially the Christian Endeavor Socie¬ 
ties, for whose musical sustenance the book makers have 
furnished a veritable Klondike to a few hack writers 
and rearrangers. Yet even here the poorly concealed dis¬ 
gust of persons of refined taste is plainly coming to have 
its effect, and the catering to the better element is in 
sight. All of this mgl§e is the result of our social and 
industrial conditions and of the headlong scramble for 
sudden and unearned wealth. 

But where in all this confusion does art come in? 
Surely, it has some rights that the world is bound to re¬ 
spect. In fact, this shows but one side of the case—the 
discreditable, yet the one that is flaunted in our eyes 
and ears. Behind and underneath this blatant surface 
of gaudy tinsel there is the quiet but ever-growing 
correct and refined musical taste. Every year the 
people hear more great artists, indigenous and imported ; 
more genuine operas ; more symphony orchestras ; more 
really devotional church anthems. They are learning to 
discriminate, are year by year more impatient of shams, 
can tell genuine sentiment from maudlin, and the lines 
are becoming drawn between the two classes. 

The music writers of the superficial school are slow 
to recognize this growing change in public musical 
opinion, yet the manuscript societies of New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Chicago, and the public meetings of the 
American Guild of Organists, are bringing the rank and 
file of the profession in the great musical centers into 
recognition of the new order of things, and we may 
expect the leaven gradually to work out into the smaller 
places. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect men and women 
who have long written in the meretricious ad captandum 
vein to change their style and meet modem require¬ 
ments. It is given to very few Verdis completely to 
revolutionize their methods and thus move along in the 
van or at least abreast of the modern procession. But 
for the growing and ambitious crowd of new aspirants 
for honors a little advice should be valuable and 
acceptable. 

In the first place, a thorough knowledge of the technic 
of the art of composition is essential. No natural flow 
of melodic ideas can atone for the lack of this. A course 
in harmony, followed by systematic work for some 
months in counterpoint, should be a sine qua non. One 
has but to listen critically to operas, anthems, or even 
piano music of the modern school, to notice that melodic 
bits and designs are everywhere springing up in what 
are supposed to be accompaniment parts, and that they 
are not blind followings of the chief melody in thirds, 
sixths, etc. In other words, it is counterpoint. 

Also, it is as essential for a composer as for a minister 
to “stick to his text.” In music more than in oratory 
a person gifted with a flow of ideas is apt to go off on a 
tangent, to be diffuse, and to make use of too many 
ideas, or certainly of some that are quite out of keeping 
with the original theme or design. A main theme, preg¬ 
nant and suggestive, not blindly repeated, adorned to a 
sufficient extent, but not smothered with ornamentation, 
set off and contrasted with side themes which never 
overshadow the main one, then working up to a suitable 
climax, not too great if the piece is on a small scale— 
then let the composer draw to a close and stop. Some 
classic writers, like Schubert, found this last the hardest 
thing of all to do. In fact, the ground plan here 
sketched out will answer for even a simple piece, such 
as a nocturne or a waltz. 

Would-be composers are reminded, too, of two things : 
first, that the mere shifting about or rearranging of 
notes in an old theme does not constitute a new theme ; 
second, that the world is very, very tired of constant 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant harmonies. 

Then a composer is always partial to his own work. 
He should learn to distrust the value of his own efforts 
or the plaudits of admiring friends and submit his 


manuscripts to a competent critic. The person who is 
too easily satisfied with himself never scales great 
heights in composition or performance. 

Abroad, composition is mostly started under the guid¬ 
ance and close criticism of an experienced teacher. 
Here, unfortunately, the reverse is generally the case, 
and we suffer from the resulting crudity. 

We can never expect to make great progress in artistic 
composition until it is regarded as a study to be pur¬ 
sued under great masters, and with a lofty devotion to 
a high ideal. Both the writer with the keen scent for 
an instant bag of ducats for a new manuscript, and the 
man of long hair who soars continually through the 
impractical ethereal heights of diminished sevenths and 
augmented fifths, need the plain calling-down of a stern 
critic. Young misses who beset the outer office of pub¬ 
lishers with nocturnes and two-steps should learn to 
grow their pinions before they attempt to fly in public. 
Art calls, and with more insistent voice each year, for 
artistic composition and the permanent shelving of the 
great army of machine writers and rehashers. To have 
something new and vital to say, and then to say it well, 
seems a simple thing, but it calls for the work of the 
greatest artists. 


SHOULD THE LAST NOTE UNDER A SLURRED 
GROUP BE PLAYED STACCATO? 


In the last issue of The Etude, page 357, my es¬ 
teemed and highly distinguished colleague, Mr. John S. 
van Cleve, states that the last note of a slurred group 
should invariably be played staccato. I believe this rule 
is entirely too sweeping, unsafe, and, in point of fact, 
untrue. 

Our piano music is full of slurred passages where no 
staccato upon the final note is intended. Dr. Mason 
says that according to his knowledge and belief the slur 
has no value for shortening the last note of a group; 
the treatment of that note depends entirely npon its 
grammatic relation. If it belongs to the previous 
notes, and does not belong to the following, it is sepa¬ 
rated. In my first book of “ Studies in Phrasing ” that 
question came up, and I formulated a rule which I now 
see is also too sweeping. I stated that when two notes 
are slurred, the second is staccato if of less than one pulse 
in length and not longer than the first note. But when 
the second note is longer than the first, or longer than 
one pulse or more, it is never staccato. As for longer 
groups, the so-called staccato treatment of the actual 
division of formal members in a musical period or period 
group is commonly overdone by average teachers. There 
is a way of punctuating without so much actual sepa¬ 
ration. In phrasing the point is to connect tones until 
the idea is complete, and disconnection cuts a smaller 
figure. 

Moreover, in such passages as almost any of those 
in sixteenths in Bach’s “Two-part Inventions” (Dr. 
Mason’s edition, Schirmer), many slurred groups are 
found which no good player would separate in actual 
interpretation. (For instance, as I remember, in the 
first and fourth “Inventions.”) 

To cover this point I have formulated this rule : 
That a slur running from a weak pulse to a strong one 
is always intended, and almost invaribly intends discon¬ 
nection at the end as well as connection of all notes 
under it. Slurs running over straight rhythmic groups 
of one, two, or more pulses, and stopping upon the end 
of a beat, are never puncuating slurs, and the last note 
is not staccato. 

This point is of such great importance that I have 
taken the liberty of making this dissent from Mr. van 
Cleve’s too sweeping statement.—W. S. B. Mathews. 


—Consider sweetness of temper and activity of mind, 
if they naturally belong to you, as talents of special 
worth and utility, for which you will have to give an 
account. Carefully watch against whatever might 
impair them, keep them in continual exercise, and 
direct them to their highest ends .—Bishop Willerforce. 
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T fl E etude 


UNCHARITABLENESS AMONG MUSICIANS. 


BY WARD STEPHENS. 


“ I could n’t get out of Paris soon enough to please 
me. I have never been in a city where there is so much 
backbiting ; wiiere musicians say so many mean, nasty, 
and uncharitable things about fellow-inusicians. In 
the course of a conversation with Miss B—— I would 

venture to say a few words of praise about Miss A-’s 

good work, whereupon Miss B-would resent most 

indignantly my honest criticism and hurl so many 

disagreeable remarks at me about Miss A-’s throaty 

voice, bad intonation, horrible French, poor style, abom¬ 
inable method, unattractive personality, and her unpaid 
board bills that I wished I had kept my opinion re¬ 
garding Miss A-to myself. ‘ Why,’ she would con¬ 
tinue, 1 Miss A- has been studying with that hor¬ 
rible fraud, Mr. S-; he almost ruined my voice in 

six months and none of his pupils know how to sing.’ I 
called upon all of the prominent voice teachers while in 
the French capital and, with but two exceptions, there 
was not one who did n’t have an uncharitable remark 
to make about fellow-teachers. I left Paris disgusted 
with the French, with my own countrymen, and with 
musicians in general.” 

The speaker was a gentleman well known to the 
musical world, and, as it had been my intention for some 
time to write a few words on this subject for publication, 
his remarks suggested my doing so at once. 

Musicians in general have the name of being a jealous 
and uncharitable lot of people, and my personal experi¬ 
ence has taught me that in general we are worthy such 
a fame. Voice teachers probably indulge more in petty 
jealousies than any other class of musicians. However, 
I am glad to say in behalf of the honest profession that 
many teachers of singing are very bad musicians. Still, 
as I must use the term in its common acceptation, this 
body of bread-earners properly come under the head 
of “musicians.” 

No one will deny that a tenor singer is a very 
touchy person to have anything to do with. His voice 
is the gift of God, and no human being ever possessed 
such a beautiful voice. There is blood in his eye the 

moment you ask him if he ever heard Mr. R-k in 

“ Tristan,” and in his jealous rage he tells you that Mr. 

It-k not only has a poor conception of the part, 

but that he is not the possessor of a tenor voice, anyway, 
and proudly adds, “ Now, my voice is a pure tenor,’’and 
then compares it to the voice of some great tenor singer 
long dead. He never by any chance compares it to that 
of any one living. 

As you are leaving the concert-hall after a brilliant per¬ 
formance of the Tschaikowsky Concerto by Mr. J-, 

a man with a fur lined overcoat—or, I might better say, an 
overcoat with a little man—comes in your direction and 
a voice commands you to stop. It says, further, “Well, 

what did you think of Mr. J-’s performance?” 

You reply that it was the most satisfactory and enjoyable 
performance that you had ever heard. The little voice 
retorts : “Bah ! There is no breadth to his playing ; he 
also lacks sentiment, and I thought it was altogether a 
very bad performance. Now, I am going to play that 
work next Thursday afternoon. Allow me to offer you 
some tickets. Come and hear me ; I think you will like 

my conception better than Mr. J-’s.” This same 

individual has, of course, seen nothing good in Mr. 

J-’s playing. He could n’t; he is too self-important, 

too narrow-minded, too uncharitable. 

Probably he has accepted a “limited number of 
pupils,” and here is where the real harm is done. Nine 
out of every ten of these uncharitable persons do not 
deserve the name of musicians, and are not bona fide 
musicians. You will probably say that none of them 
are musicians ; but I can not agree with you there. I 
have often been surprised at the bitter and uncharitable 
remarks of musicians whose ability can not be ques¬ 
tioned. They positively refuse to acknowledge any¬ 
thing good in the work of their enemies or those for 
whom they have a personal dislike. What a pity that 
these men are not more manly or, to say the least, honest! 
One day last week I attended a recital in Carnegie 


Hall, given by Mr. Moritz Rosenthal. Directly behind 
me sat two young girls who annoyed me by their con¬ 
tinual chatter. I overheard many of their remarks, and 
their conversation led me to infer that they saw nothing 
good in Mr. Rosenthal’s piano-playing—in fact, I might 
say that they were determined not to look for anything 
good or helpful to a student. They had never heard Mr. 

Rosenthal play, but their teacher, Mr. D-had, and 

they had been told all about the brutal work of this 
artist before they entered the hall. “My, how he 
thumps!” “ What a very unmusical touch ! ” “How 
fast he plays ! isn’t it absurd !” “Well, Jessie, you 

know Mr. D-told us to watch for those things ; he is 

only a technician, and has no music in him at all.” 

“Mr. D-- is right when he says that there is only 

one pianist in the world, and that is Paderewski.” 
“ He’s a darling ! oh, how I love him ! ” “ Of course, 

we must tell Mr. Wolfsohn that we think he is fine, or 
we would never get any more complimentary tickets.” 

Oh, ye uncharitable teachers! Do you realize the 
harm you are doing ? Do you appreciate your power, 
your influence, over the undeveloped musical mind ? Do 
you, for a moment, stop to think that you are standing 
in the way of your own happiness and depriving your 
pupils of an equal, if not greater, amount? Can you not 
see the injurious effect of your uncharitableness, of your 
dishonesty ? You are musically responsible for every 
pupil who comes to you for help. They have absolute 
and blind faith in you, especially when the pupil is very 
young. They expect you to be their guide, to teach 
them how to discriminate between that which is good 
and that which is bad in the musical world, to help them 
to an honest appreciation of art. What have you done ? 
Stuffed them with prejudice, prejudice, and prejudice— 
the result of your own narrow-mindedness, selfishness, 
and uncharitableness. You, who have n’t nerve enough 
to walk across a stage, let alone ability to play “ Happy 
Farmer,” were some one to seat you at the piano,—you, 
who never attend a concert unless given a complimentary 
ticket; you, who either swear by a fad or the artist who 
condescends to speak to you ; you, who think your own 
studio with a class of admiring pupils the whole world, 
and see nothing but your own importance ; you, who 
can not appreciate art, who can not be honest with your¬ 
self and with your pupils,—you, who can not be chari¬ 
table, get out of the profession and shovel mud; it would 
be more becoming and, I’ve no doubt, more natural to 
handle. 

The man who can do something worthy is generally 
charitable toward his fellow-men and fellow-students. 
He can appreciate the efforts of others, and, instead of 
looking for that which is bad in the work of an artist, he 
discerns that which is good. And this is his reward ! 

Now, it is seldom that one finds every good quality in 
any one artist, and it is an unpardonable blunder on the 
part of any teacher not to endeavor to find out just 
where this or that artist excels, and to instruct his 
pupils accordingly. It is pretty safe to say of all the 
pianists who come to this country heralded as great 
artists, and who appear with the New York Philhar¬ 
monic Society or the Boston Symphony Orchestra, that 
there is something worthy in their playing or’they 
would never be offered to the public under such 
auspices. 

By way of illustration, let us take Mr. Rosenthal 
His playing may not be altogether pleasing to you. He 
may annoy you by his tempo in the Rubinstein “ Valse 
Caprice,” or in the finale of the Symphonic Etudes 
by Schumann, but what can you say of his playing of 
the last movement in the Chopin Sonata, or the finale 
of the Beethoven Sonata “ Appassionata ” ? It is right 
here that we need Mr. Rosenthal especiaUy. His pro¬ 
digious techuic makes it possible for him to produce 
effects in these two numbers where other- artists have 
failed. 
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Have you heard him play, or rather attempt, th. 
thoven Sonata or the Symphonic Etudes ? If so yo 
probably agree with me in saying that here he 
of his element. But have you heard him play C 
or some of the Henselt Etudes ? Mr. de Pachn 
Chopin playing is unexcelled, and students should 
fail to hear him in a Chopin recital. 


In Mr. Paderewski we have a hypnotic pianist. He 
lacks the power of a Rosenthal, and the delicacy of a 
de Pachmann ; but need I say more than that he has 
proved himself a satisfactory artist? 

Are you interested in Brahms ? Hear Mr. Joseffy in 
a Brahms concert and you will leave the concertrhall a 
richer man by far for having heard him. 

Would you spend an hour or two with a good, all¬ 
round healthy artist ? Go to hear Mr. Emil Sauer when 
he plays in this country. 

To pupils I would say never miss an opportunity to 
hear Joseffy, d’Albert, Sauer, Paderewski, Siloti, de 
Pachmann, Rosenthal, Carreno, Bloomfield-Zeissler, 
Aus der Ohe, J. Hoffmann, Sherwood, Godowsky, or, in 
fact, any great artist. Do n’t look for the bad, but try 
to appreciate the good. Do not forget that you are a 
student and are trying to lay a substantial foundation. 
Do not ruin your career by prejudice ; try to be broad¬ 
minded in your views, and above all be charitable in 
your criticisms. Remember, also, that some day you 
may be before the public fighting for artistic honors and 
you will expect that same public to receive you kimlly 
and appreciate your years of drudgery. 

I have spoken of one class of musicians; but, thank God, 
there are many members of the profession who are char¬ 
itable, unselfish, noble, and free from petty jealousies. 
How their kind words put new life into a man and en¬ 
courage him to strive for the best in art. They are the 
true musicians ; they are the teachers who are of some 
use to their pupils ; they are honest with themselves, 
cautious in their criticisms lest they misguide a pupil, 
straightforward in their dealings with fellow-musicians, 
—they are men and women, and the profession is proud 
of them. 

In looking over some letters the other day I came 
across one from Mr. William H. Sherwood, in which he 
says, “I think it is always better to speak well^ of 
people or not at all.” This is just like Mr. Sherwood’s 
charitable nature, and I think all who know him well 
will say that he has a good word for every conscientious 
musician. 

In conclusion, I want to say a word about uncharitable 
criticism passed upon a musician’s long hair. It is not, 
as many persons think, all for publicity. The great 
concert artists are a nervous, sensitive class of men. 
Every one knows that the quickness and complication 
of the brain and nerve movements in piano-playing— 
from the page to the eye, from the eye to the fingers— 
are the most wonderful the human organization is capa¬ 
ble of. Samson’s strength was in his hair—that is an 
allegory. Yet who knows but what the physiologist 
will be able some day to explain the truthfulness of 
what many of us already know empirically, that these 
long locks, by their weight, their heat, their electric or 
magnetic properties, or other hidden virtues, may effect 
a precious protection to these excruciatingly sensitive 
nerves ? Why does my dog howl when I play ? They 
say it is because it causes actual pain in his earn. 
Pianists do not wear their hair en bandeaux, hiding their 
ears, like Merode at the opera, it is true ; but ought not 
their consensus in the practice speak for itself? 


Teachers who have pronounced opinions and who 
make up their minds very positively about musical 
matters are much inclined to ride hobbies; they will 
follow to the hitter end some given course of instruction 
or particular exercises, and make a pupil follow them and 
their hobbies and their inflexible ways instead of adapt- 
ing their methods to the pupil, as a good teacher should 
do. There is no one way of teaching any given thing 
that is best for all pupils; for each has his own mental 
bias, which the teacher must discover, and then apply 
his instruction in a way that wHl bring about results 
that shall measure up to the art standard. No teacher 
can afford to ride hobbies, or to think that his own ways 
of doing things are the only true ones. He must be 
constantly changing his plans of working, making each 
step an advance on the former. The “hobby horse” 
never moves from his place.—" Musical Opinion .” 


Life is what we make of our opportunities. Some 
people make opportunities. 


COMMON SENSE IN PIANO TEACHING. 


BY E. J. DECEVEE. 


Very much is said in these days about methods and 
special systems, each advocate claiming to have discov¬ 
ered a panacea for all the ills which afflict the struggling 
piano student, and which, if faithfully administered ac¬ 
cording to the prescribed formula, will surely lead the 
student to the goal of his aspirations. 

Yet it is not the few who are the discoverers of truths : 
we are all discoverers in a very broad sense, each in his 
own way. We discover, first of all, that no two students 
are exactly alike, either in talent or in application ; that 
hands differ; that tastes differ. One loves technic, an¬ 
other loathes it; one wishes Beethoven or Chopin, an¬ 
other Boehm, Leybacl), or Goerdeler ; and into this vast 
sea of differences the teacher casts his bait. 

In view of these adverse conditions, how utterly im¬ 
possible it is to apply any method other than one 
founded on common sense. The first thing for a teacher 
to find out is, along what lines is the pupil fitted to 
work, by capacity and inclination. In other words, he 
must get a correct diagnosis of the case, and then apply 
the remedy. Common sense is more often at a discount 
in our profession than in any other. 

The writer remembers with horror his first lessons in 
one of the celebrated conservatories of Germany. All 
the members of the class had to take the same dose, no 
matter whether the disease was the same or not; indeed, 
it mattered not so much what the failing was, so that 
we took the prescribed remedy. Some of us imbibed 
rather too freely from the technical phial and grew 
worse ; others died in the attempt to swallow a Bach 
boulder, when they should have been given a Dussek 
delicacy. 

Common sense, certainly, should be applied in the all- 
important matter of temperament. It might be added 
that all educators regard temperament as a most impor¬ 
tant factor in the selection of teaching materials. The 
Fowler-Wells Co., of New York, has published some 
excellent works on the science of phrenology, and one in 
particular, by Prof. Nelson Sizer, on “ How to Teach,” 
which every music teacher should know. For a pupil 
of the mental temperament we would advise Clementi, 
Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Jensen—in short, 
music of an emotional nature ; for the motive temper¬ 
ament, Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Rubinstein, Schu¬ 
mann, or music of a somewhat solid or intellectual 
nature; for the vital temperament, Weber, Hiller, 
Hummel, Dussek, or music which does not draw too 
heavily on the pupil’s power of concentration. 

Again, common sense in this matter of temperament 
should be applied in arranging the pupil’s practicing 
periods. Concentration of attention characterizes the 
mental temperament; therefore material should he given 
with a view to keeping the interest active. Concentra¬ 
tion of energy characterizes the motive temperament. 
Pupils of this temperament are great workers, diligent 
plodders; they are not often gifted with exceptional 
talent; they frequently succeed through hard work. 
You will never have trouble in getting pupils of this 
temperament to practice the driest kind of exercises, 
studies, scales, etc. 

Pupils of the vital temperament must be handled 
with care ; they belong to the class who work by “ fits 
and starts.” Variety, with them, is the spice of life. 
Live exercises and studies in homeopathic doses. It 
would be best to combine the required technical work in 
the form of pleasing studies. For this temperament 
the writer knows of no course better adapted than the 

Standard Course” compiled by Mr. Mathews. 

Let us for a moment dwell on the important question 
of interest. 

First, how can it be awakened ? 

Second, how can it be kept alive? 

Lr answer to the first question, we wHl suppose a 
pupil to have had one year’s instruction from a capable 
teacher, but for some reason or other the teacher loses 
the pupil, and his successor perhaps seeks the cause of 
the dissatisfaction. In putting a series of questions to 
the new pupU the teacher obtains some such answers as 
the following : “ I don’t like classical music,” “ I hate 
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scales,” “ I grew tired of practicing the same piece so 
often,” “I couldn’t keep my fingers curved,” etc. 

Whether these are just causes for complaint on the 
part of the pupil is not to the point. The case is not an 
uncommon one,—indeed, it is altogether too common,— 
but the cause is easily found. In the first place, the 
pupil was probably placed on too heavy a musical diet, 
perhaps, too much Bach, an overdose of Plaidy—too 
much, in short, of everything but the thing most need¬ 
ful—viz., material which in itself is interesting, and 
therefore an interest-producing factor. We can not over¬ 
estimate the value of Bach from any standpoint. He is 
par excellence the great technical equalizer ; but there is 
very little which Bach has written that will interest the 
average elementary, or even the intermediate, grade 
pupil, unless, as was said before, the pupil, by virtue of 
temperament, naturally takes to the more solid in a 
piano course. 

The second question easily answers itself. Having 
found out what will interest the pupil, continue to 
operate along those lines, leading the pupil, step by step, 
into an appreciation of the best that is offered by all 
composers. Musical art is most cosmopolitan, and we 
should by no means slavishly fdllow the ideas or ideals 
of any particular composer, or draw heavily on any par¬ 
ticular nation. 

Again, it is very easy to break up a pupil’s interest in 
his work by insisting too strenuously on details which 
work themselves out quite naturally as the pupil pro¬ 
gresses. Be careful not to indulge in ambiguous terms : 
this is often a mere cloak to cover up a teacher’s ignor¬ 
ance. A decidedly effective way to break up a pupil’s 
interest is to keep him or her “drumming” on the 
same piece or exercise week in and week out, until 
pupil, parents, and neighbors ache in nerves and thirst 
for revenge. 

But, you say, “ I can not give a new piece or exercise 
uutil this one is properly learned.” What do you 
mean by “properly learned” ? We understand that a 
thing is properly learned when it is played as well as 
one could expect it to he played by a pupil of limited 
proficiency. No power on earth can pull a sapling into 
an oak. 

Try this plan with the pupil: Oblige him to prepare 
the exercise or piece just as well as his present technical 
proficiency will allow. If you are sure that the pupil 
comprehends the main ideas in the piece, or the chief 
principles in the exercise, then proceed to something 
new, and return occasionally to the first things studied. 
Note the ease with which the pupil accompHshes diffi¬ 
culties which at first seemed insurmountable. He has 
simply grown, that is all. 

FinaUy, do not mystify the pupil by dry abstractions 
on the nature of technic. Instruct by example rather 
than by precept. (We are referring now particularly to 
young pupils.) When teachers learn that tone and tone- 
production are psychologic, and not merely anatomic, 
matters ; when they learn that tone is first in the 
mind, then in the fingers, we will have a radical change 
for the better, and mind will reign over matter. 


Fame will not come gliding from the stars, and ask 
yon to take her as she is, without reserve, without hesi¬ 
tation. You must fight for her ! Every nerve must be 
on the stretch, every muscle be ready for immediate 
action, and every thought must be for her and her alone 
if you wish to conquer your rivals and stand before the 
world with the crown of fame on your brow and your 
hand in hers. 

No man has yet become famous without infinite 
struggle and pain, and a musician must, more than all 
others, work and fight until he has accomplished the end 
he has in view. It is all very well to fool your time 
away dreaming, but that will not bring you fame or for¬ 
tune. It is what a man does that tells with the great 
public, not what he is.”-C. Fred Kenyon in “ Mu¬ 
sical Standard.” 


—Brevity is like the smaH bullet, which goes a long 
distance and still has force enough left to bury itself in 
the flesh ; but verhoseness wastes what little force it 
has in going toward what it seldom reaches. 
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BLASTS FROM THE “RAM’S HORN,” FOR 
MUSICIANS. 

Game worth catching must be hunted. 

Idleness digs the grave of manhood. 

The man who limps and stumbles along is the first 
to complain when anybody else makes a misstep. 

The lucky man plans well, and works to his plans. 

Opportunity is a steed to be ridden with the spur of 
the moment. 

Understanding is enlightened common sense fortified 
by moral integrity. 

What an immense amount of laziness there is going 
on by the name of poor health. 

Changing the feathers will not turn the goslings into 
eagles. 

Discontent robs us of present good. Content puts us 
in a state of heart to enjoy all good. 

It is difficult to disappoint a man that has no ambi¬ 
tion. 

Do always the task you dread, and then the better is 
ahead. 

We are made by our enemies, and marred by our¬ 
selves. 

The more heart we put into a hard task, the lighter 
our toil becomes. 

An hour of careful thinking is worth more than ten of 
careless talking. 

Leisure hours are the best or the worst part of our 
Hves. 

The best-known remedy for laziness is to go to work. 

With many people, the beam is no larger than the 
mote. This denotes an affection of the I. 

The man who confesses his ignorance is on the road 
to wisdom. 

Your position in life to-morrow depends on your 
character to-day. 

The true teacher says to the scholar : It is not im¬ 
portant that you should agree, but I demand that you 
shall think. 

The man who thinks he knows all there is to know is 
already too dead to know that he is dying. 

The truly great are more apt to be found on the sand 
pile than in the palace. 

Ruling a nation may be a very small affair compared 
to holding the hand of a child as it begins its journey 
through this world. 

Opportunities travel on wings. 

The true reward of a workman is not his wages, but 
the consciousness of having done a good job. 

Meditation is hut canning your better fruit for future 
use. 

Education is more than polish. 

The lofty tree is seldom measured until it is down. 

“ Success is costly.” Paste these three words across 
your mirror. 

Good humor can hear the birds sing in a thunder¬ 
storm. 

A high-priced choir may decoy sinners to the church, 
but the preacher who depends on such things never 
bags the game. 

Some people ought, like spring doors, to have “ puU ” 
or “ push ” painted on them, for when you go at them 
they fly in your face. 

The man who would lead others must have the cour¬ 
age to step off alone. 

A strong desire for a definite object may result in its 
accomplishment, but a longing for we know not what 
is never satisfied. 

The important thing is not what men say about you, 
but what you make them believe. 

The men who have made a noise in the world have 
not used their mouths alone. 

Nothing is so pleasing or so horrid as the music of 
your own harp. 

It takes a windy man to blow his own trumpet. 

Encouraging little rights is as helpful as criticizing 
great wrongs. 

Trifles are the hinges upon which the door of oppor¬ 
tunity swings. 
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FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN. 


Says a writer : “To get sight of Chopin, one has to 
look through a thick coating of Parisian varnish.” In 
his lifetime Chopin was looked upon by the generality of 
musicians of the professional class as a sort of inspired 
amateur, who could not he seriously considered as a 
thoroughly trained musician of the schools. His biog¬ 
raphers, and many of those who have contributed to 
the Chopin literature, have been too much inclined to 
place him upon a pedestal and to worship at his shrine ; 
have idealized him ; have made of him a mere singing 
poet, a subject fit only for romance, an effeminate weak¬ 
ling, and have left but little of the genuine man, the 
true artist—for artist and man he was, and a strong 
man in intellectual and spiritual endowments. 

To-day, when so much stress is laid upon heredity, it 
is not uninteresting to note the fact that Chopin united 
in himself two races of marked characteristics. His 
father, a Frenchman, married a young Polish woman of 
noble family. Either by inheritance from his mother 
or by his early associations in Poland Chopin drank to 
the full of the national Polish characteristics—the pecu¬ 
liarly romantic spirit, the wild imaginative melancholy 
found alike in peasant and noble. 

Polish National Characteristics. 

Balzac sketches the Polish woman thus: “Angel 
through love, demon through fantasy, child through 
faith, sage through experience ; man through the brain, 
woman through tbe heart; giant through hope, mother 
through sorrow, and poet through dreams.” Another 
writer says of the Polish gentleman that he is “chival¬ 
rous, daring, and passionate. Ardently devoted to 
pleasure, the Poles embodied in their national dances 
wild and inspiring rhythms, a glowing poetry of senti¬ 
ment as well as of motion, which mingled with their 
bacchanal fire a chaste and lofty meaning that at times 
became funereal. Polish society at this epoch pulsated 
with an originality, an imagination, and a romance 
which transfigured even the common things of life.” 

This was the heritage of race that came to Chopin 
through his Polish mother, and no one has so well sung 
the glory and the sorrow of Poland, at one time the savior 
of Christendom, later the spoil of those whom she had 
saved from the ruthless hordes of the Euler of the Faith¬ 
ful. His music shows the characteristics of his maternal 
blood and the influences of his early surroundings. The 
Polish nature is one of contradictions; so is Chopin’s 
music. One of the most distinguished women of Paris, 
in speaking of Chopin’s music, said that it suggested to 
her those gardens in Turkey where bright parterres of 
flowers and shady bowers were strewed with grave¬ 
stones and burial mounds. Even in his gayest moments 
the Pole is conscious of an undercurrent of melancholy. 

There is no record as to the character of Chopin’s 
father, but judging from his career he must have been a 
man of considerable resources and education. First he 
was bookkeeper to a French acquaintance, who was 
proprietor of a flourishing tobacco business in Warsaw ; 
then tutor to a young Polish nobleman ; later professor 
of French in the Lyceum at Warsaw, and afterward in 
the school of artillery and engineering and in the mili¬ 
tary preparatory school. Besides this he conducted a 
private school of his own. A lady who met Chopin’s 
mother, when the latter was advanced in years, described 
her as a quiet, intelligent old lady, of great activity, in 
contrast to the languor of her son, “ who had not a par¬ 
ticle of energy in him.” 

Chopin’s Education. 

Frederic Francois Chopin was born March 1, 1809, at 
Zelazowa Wola, about twenty-eight miles from Warsaw. 
His early education he received in his father’s school. 
His first musical instruction was received from Zywny, 
said to have been a pupil of Bach,—a good all-round 
musician, violinist, pianist, and composer,—who re¬ 
mained his teacher until the boy reached the age of 
twelve years. During this time Chopin must have made 
good progress, since before he had completed his ninth 
year he had played in public, and had become the pet 
of society, being hailed as a second Mozart. He also 
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composed mazurkas, polonaises, waltzes, etc., in his 
childhood days. 

Joseph Eisner, Director of the Warsaw Conservatory, 
was Chopin’s next teacher and his only master in com¬ 
position. What his course of teaching was can only be 
inferred. We are told that Chopin’s knowledge of con¬ 
trapuntal forms was such as to exact the highest en¬ 
comiums from his instructors. Liszt pays a high tribute 
to Eisner when he writes : “Eisner taught Chopin those 
things that are most difficult to learn and most rarely 
known : to be exacting to oneself and to value the 
advantages that are obtained only by dint of patience 
and of labor.” And yet, viewing the results as shown 
in Chopin’s music, one is led irresistibly to conclude 
that both Zywny and Eisner mnst have permitted their 
pupil to develop his peculiar gifts in his own way—that 
way which is so often vouchsafed to real genius, that of 
intuitively following the best path. They certainly can 
not have tied him down to the course of rigid theoretic 
study as prescribed by the German scholasticism of that 
time. 

Choice of Music as a Profession. 

Even during his course of study at the Lyceum he 
continued his work in composition, and in 1825 his Opus 
No. 1 was published—“Premier Rondeau,” in C minor. 
It would seem that not until he had finished his studies 
at the Lyceum, in 1827, did his parents consent to his 
taking music as his sole aim and profession. During 
the next two years he must have worked most assidu¬ 
ously, both in composition and in piano-playing, particu¬ 
larly the latter, since it is but fair to suppose that he 
must have developed his peculiar style of technic before 
he wrote the compositions embodying such characteris¬ 
tics. He was getting further and further away from the 
prevailing forms and figures of piano composition. 

In 1829 Hummel visited Warsaw, and very soon after 
him Paganini appeared there in concerts. Although 
Chopin held Hummel’s work in high esteem, especially 
for teaching purposes, and in his early days even imi¬ 
tated, to some extent, the concertos and some minor 
pieces of Hummel, there is nothing in Chopin’s style 
that would suggest that Hummel’s playing exerted a 
permanent influence on him. Likewise in regard to 
Paganini, who so strongly influenced Liszt. 

First Concert Tour. 

In July, 1829, Chopin set out for Vienna, He met 
with a warm reception from various musical people, and 
was generally urged to give a concert. This took place 
in August, and was pronounced a success ; the orchestra, 
as usual, critically, even cynically, disposed to new¬ 
comers, joined in the applause. A week later he gave 
another concert. 

It is interesting, at this day, to read criticisms upon 
his playing. One paper said: “There were defects 
noticeable in the young man’s playing, among which we 
may specially mention the non-observance of the indica¬ 
tion by accent of the commencement of the measure” ; 
that is, that Chopin’s phrasing was so much more deli¬ 
cate and subtle than was customary with pianists in that 
day. Another laid great stress on the fact that “he is 

a young man who goes his own way,” and that “he de¬ 
sires to produce good music ” rather than to please. And 
whither did that “ way ” lead but to the heights which 
but few others have scaled, and to fame as the com¬ 
poser par excellence for the piano ; and he did both “pro¬ 
duce good music ” and he has also pleased thousands, 
and no doubt will for many years to come. 

Chopin, in commenting on the Viennese musical pub¬ 
lic, said that they had a taste for thumping, and that 
he would rather be told he had played too delicately 
than too roughly. “It is my manner of playing ” he 
said. ’ 

The Second Tour. 

He returned to Warsaw, devoting his time principally 
to composition, and in 1830 again set out for a tour 
certainly well-equipped with original compositions 
suitable for public concerts. Two concertos, the varia¬ 
tions on the air “ Lacidarem,” the “ Fantasia on Polish 
Airs,” the Polonaise in E-flat, afterward rewritten and 
published as Op. 22, all with orchestra, a number of 
compositions for chamber music and a number of solo 


pieces, etudes, nocturnes, and the favorite dance forms 
made up his repertoire of original compositions. 

He never returned to Warsaw again. During this 
trip the Polish revolution broke out, and was suppressed 
with an iron hand and unsparing cruelty. Like a true 
son of his fatherland, Chopin suffered keenly. His 
impassioned study in C minor (Op. 10, No. 12) is said 
to have been conceived at this time, and to convey his 
despair over the fate of unhappy Poland. 

It was in the autumn of 1831 that Chopin reached 
Paris, his future home, in low spirits and with but little 
money. Yet he soon obtained a foothold, to which not 
only his genius but also his nationality contributed, for 
the French were ardent sympathizers with the Poles, 
and a Polish name, in certain circles, was a letter of in¬ 
troduction of the first value. 

Chopin’s Personal Appearance. 

Niecks thus describes Chopin’s personal appearance: 
“His face was clearly and finely cut, especially the nose 
with its wide nostrils ; the forehead was high, the eye¬ 
brows delicate, the lips thin, the lower one somewhat 
protruding.” Liszt describes him in these words: “ His 
blue eyes were more spiritual than dreamy; his 
bland smile never withered into bitterness. The trans¬ 
parent delicacy of his complexion pleased the eye ; his 
fair hair was soft and silky ; his nose slightly aquiline; 
his bearing so distinguished and his manners stamped 
with such high breeding that involuntarily he was 
always treated en prince. His gestures were many and 
graceful; the tones of his voice veiled, often stifled. 
His stature was low; his limbs were slight.” Mine. 
George Sand, in her novel, “Lucrezia Floriani,” thus 
describes Prince Karol, who represents Chopin: “Gentle, 
sensitive, and very lovely, he united the charm of adoles¬ 
cence with the suavity of a more mature age ; through 
the want of muscular development he retained a peculiar 
beauty, an exceptional physiognomy, which, if we may 
venture so to speak, belonged to neither age nor sex. 
The delicacy of his constitution rendered him interesting 
in the eyes of women. The full yet graceful cultivation 
of his mind, the sweet and captivating originality of his 
conversation, gained for him the attention of the most 
enlightened men ; while those less highly cultivated 
liked him for the exquisite courtesy of his manners.” 

A Member of the Paris Musical Circle. 

Chopin met all the musical celebrities of Paris. The 
story of the visit to Kalkbrenner is too well-known to 
need repetition. It seems clear that Chopin did attend 
KalkbreDner’s classes for a short time. He writes as 
follows in regard to the influence these lessons had on 
him : “So much is clear to me : I shall never become 
a Kalkbrenner ; he will not be able to alter my perhaps 
daring but noble resolve to create a new era in art. 
It I now continue my studies, I do so only in order to 
stand at some future time on my own feet.” Other of 
Chopin’s musical friends and acquaintances were Cheru¬ 
bini, Bellini, Hiller, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, and Liszt. 

Chopin’s first concert was on February 26, 1832. 
While it brought him artistic recognition, it was not a 
success financially. Yet later we find that he had a 
fair number of pupils, at a remunerative price. This 
income and the returns from his compositions formed no 
inconsiderable sum, but he was compelled to live after 
the fashion of people whose means were far beyond his 
own, and later, when his health began to fail, the con¬ 
stant worrying to make ends meet contributed much to 
accelerate his decline. 

Up to 1835 he played in public, but only occasionally. 
He felt that his genius could not cope with great masses 
of people. Speaking to Liszt on this point, he said : 

I am not suited for concert giving. The public in¬ 
timidate me, their breath stifles me.” 

Mendelssohn and Schumann on Chopin. 

In the summer of 1835 he met Mendelssohn and 
Robert Schumann, the latter an ardent admirer and a 
champion of the Polish composer in the German musi¬ 
cal press. Mendelssohn, in a letter, says of Chopin’s 
playing . There is something thoroughly original and 
at the same time so very masterly in his playing that 
he may be called a really perfect virtuoso.” Schumann, 


in his vigorous, poetic way, gives a most delightful 
record : “ A never-to-be-forgotten picture to see him sit¬ 
ting at the piano like a dreaming seer. Imagine an 
iEolian harp that has all the scales, and that these are 
jumbled together by the hand of an artist into all sorts 
of fantastic arabesques, but in such a manner that a 
deep fundamental tone and a softly singing upper part 
are always audible, and you have an idea of his play¬ 
ing. ” 

George Sand. 

It was in 1837 that Chopin met Mme. Dudevant, 
known to the reading public as George Sand. She was 
his senior by about five years, separated from her hus¬ 
band, and had won notoriety by her literary works and a 
wild Bohemian life. She rejected marriage, and had 
boldly denounced it in some of her writings. The ac¬ 
quaintance between the two developed into something 
like a civil marriage, which lasted for about nine years. 
The difference in their natures showed itself in the 
epitaph, if one may use the word, which each wrote on 
their relation, after the final rupture. Chopin said, 
“ All the cords that bind me to life are broken.” It is 
certain that the last years of his life were greatly sad¬ 
dened by tbe break. George Sand said, “Two natures, 
one rich in its exuberance, the other in its exclusiveness, 
could never really mingle, and a whole world separated 
them.” It must be confessed, however, that between 
the years 1837 and 1847 Mme. Sand was everything to 
Chopin,—physician, nurse, school mistress,cook,—all the 
time keeping up her work with the pen so that the frail 
genius might be cared for in comfort. 

The End of a Genius. 

It is not needful to recount how year by year Chopin 
grew weaker and weaker, all the time creating his im¬ 
mortal compositions. Everywhere he went,—France, 
England, Scotland,—he was treated with the greatest of 
consideration, but the hand of fate could not be stayed. 
He breathed his last October 17, 1849. He was buried 
in Phre-Lachaise, Paris, near Cherubini and Bellini. 

Chopin’s Teaching. 

As said before, Chopin, like many other artists and 
composers, was compelled to resort to teaching in order 
to support himself. Accounts that we have show that 
he took great pains with his pupils’ touch. Scales had 
to be played legato and with full tone ; very slowly at 
first and gradually quicker. Seales with many black 
keys were taken first. “ Every thing is to be read canta- 
bile,” he said, “everything must be made to sing—the 
bass, the inner parts, etc.” TriUs had to be played 
with perfect regularity, all little ornamental notes with 
delicate grace, and usually a little precipitated toward 
the next main note. To favorite pupils he played a 
great deal—Bach’s fugues and his own works by 
preference. 

In the notation of fingering Chopin was very par¬ 
ticular. In Mikuli’s edition will be found many pecu¬ 
liarities taken from Chopin’s pencil marks on copies 
belonging to his pupils. It is said that he always kept 
a metronome on the piano he used for his teaching. Of 
tempo rubato he said : “ The singing hand may deviate ; 
the accompanying must keep time.” “ You mustsing if 
you wish to play : hear good singers, and learn to sing 
yourself,” was another of his injunctions. He also 
greatly encouraged ensemble playing of all kinds, and 
frequently used a second piano part in teaching. 

He was a strenuous advocate of the necessity of a 
musician having a thorough knowledge of harmony 
and counterpoint. He himself had projected a book 
upon the theory and art of music and piano-playing; 
but only a few pages were written, and the ill-health of 
his last years prevented a completion of the work. It 
was destroyed with other unfinished works. 


Success in Business.—A prosperous man of busi¬ 
ness, who began his career as a poor boy in a commer¬ 
cial city, and lived usefully a long and honored life, said 
that whatever success he had attained he attributed 
wholly to the gift of insight and foresight in thought, 
and to the use of diligence and tact in action. His 
character and conduct he left to his enemies .—“Home 
Journal .” 
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CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF CHOPIN’S PIANO¬ 
FORTE COMPOSITIONS. 

BY J. C. FILLMORE. 


While it is not possible to decide absolutely as to the 
date of composition in regard to all the works of Chopin, 
the order of composition is approximately as follows: 

From Op. 1 to Op. 15, inclusive, were written before 
he went to Paris; so was the Concerto, Op. 21, which 
was composed before the other; from Op. 16 to Op. 52 
fall between 1832 and 1843 ; from Op. 53 to Op. 65 be¬ 
long to the years 1843 to 1847. The works numbered 
from Op. 66 onward are all posthumous, and with the 
single exception of the “Fantasie Impromptu,” Op. 66, 
are comparatively insignificant pieces, which Chopin 
himself intended to destroy. 

Of all his works, none are characterized by more 
beauty, freshness, originality, or vigor than his Con¬ 
certo in E minor, Op. 11. Of the works written in 
Paris before 1843, when his disease began to be serious, 
those most original in form are the ballads, scherzos, and 
impromptus. Some of the nocturnes, mazurkas, and 
polonaises are, however, equally characteristic and sig¬ 
nificant as regards their content, and extremely original 
in melody, harmony, cadences, figures, and phraseology. 
The most important compositions after this period were 
the splendid and imposing Polonaise in A-flat, Op. 
53, the “Polonaise Fantasie,” Op. 61, and the beautiful 
Berceuse, Op. 57. But while there are degrees of 
excellence in his works, there, is almost nothing from 
Chopin’s pen which is not beautiful, poetic, significant, 
full of the real inspiration of true genius, the expression 
of the innermost life of a born artist, a passionate lover 
and worshiper of the beautiful, serving his beloved art 
and its ideal aims with unswerving and conscientious 
devotion. 

As regards the emotional content of these works, per¬ 
haps little need be added to what has already been said. 
Chopin’s emotional life was determined first of all by his 
inherited traits, mostly Polish ; then by the political dis¬ 
asters which befell his country, and the consequent per¬ 
sonal misfortunes of his friends and countrymen ; and, 
lastly, by his intellectual life and his social relations. 
His life in Paris was an exciting one, in spite of his com¬ 
parative seclusion from the public. He was in daily in¬ 
tercourse with the most intellectual men and women of 
Parisian society—artists, authors, wits; such persons as 
Heinrich Heine, Eugene Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, Franz 
Liszt, Mme. George Sand. His evenings were passed in 
the salons of beautiful, intelligent, aristocratic ladies, 
whose subtle charms attracted this select company of 
congenial spirits; and there art, literature, and the 
higher life of intelligence were supreme. In this circle 
the noblest among Chopin’s countrymen found place, 
and in him they found a most ardent sympathizer with 
all their past sorrows, the woes of their present exile, 
and their patriotic hopes and aspirations. 

There is a certain heroic vein in many of his composi¬ 
tions, which comes of his glowing patriotism, notably in 
his polonaises, which are among the most characteristi¬ 
cally national of his productions. But this heroism is, 
after all, a very different quality from that which in 
Beethoven we eaU by the same name. It lacks the ethi¬ 
cal element, and it never suggests religious elevation. 
The heroic feelings expressed in these works savor more 
of pride of birth, of military ardor, of national humilia¬ 
tion, of the outraged self-love of a people, once celebrated 
for glorious military achievements, but now downtrodden 
and oppressed, than of the moral indignation of the 
reformer, the struggle with temptation and with out¬ 
ward hindrance to the higher life, the striving after the 
highest ideals in character. Not that Chopin is ignoble, 
or immoral, or even irreligious; not at all. He was 
brought up a strict Catholic, and his early religious train¬ 
ing, not unmixed with puerile superstition, was the 
ground on which his whole character was based. He 
was high minded ; his whole mental activity was per¬ 
meated with a fine moral sense, with refinement and 
high-bred courtesy. He was a man of the world in the 
best and highest sense, but still a man of the world. 
His interests are human interests ; his relations human 
relations ; his joys and sorrows grow out of his social 
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surroundings, and when bitter disappointment overtakes 
him, his consolations are to be found in his relations to 
Ms fellows and in his beloved art. His highest mental 
resource seems to be the love of the beautiful and the 
power to create beautiful forms adapted to his need of 
emotional expression. 

To Chopin we go, then, for perfect expression of the 
emotions engendered in a high bred, exclusive, intellec¬ 
tual society, as well as of those peculiar to himself and 
his nation, and for perfect embodiment of beautiful con¬ 
ceptions in highly original forms ; not for moral inspira¬ 
tion or religious uplifting. The “ religious passion and 
elevation ” and the “ widening of men’s moral horizon ” 
justly ascribed to Beethoven are not to be found in Cho¬ 
pin. By so much is the Polish composer inferior, in 
that the content of his greatest works is on a lower emo¬ 
tional plane than that occupied by the noblest utterances 
of his great predecessor. In originality and power of 
conception, in invention, in mastery of his musical mate¬ 
rial he is inferior to no one. What he had to say was 
his own, it was great and beautiful, and he said it in a 
manner above criticism ; but it was not the highest and 
noblest thing yet said in the language of the pianoforte. 


CHOPIN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


There are a number of works—biographical, critical, 
and otherwise—concerning Chopin. We give a list of 
some well-known and standard works : 


Bennet, Joseph. “ Life of Chopin ”. $0.65 

Finck, Henry T. 11 Chopin and Other Musical 

Essays”. 1.50 

Karasowski, M. “ Frederic Chopin,” 2 vols. 2.00 

Kleczynski, J. “ How to Play Chopin ”. 1.50 

“ “ Chopin’s Greater Works ” 1.75 

Liszt, Franz. “ Life of Chopin ”. 1.25 

Niecks, Frederick. “Chopin as a Man and 

Musician,” 2 vols. 10.00 

Sand, George. Sketches from “ History of 
My Life” and “A Winter in Majorca” 1.00 
WHleby, F. “ Life of Chopin ”. 3.00 


Besides the above works, sketches of Chopin may be. 
found in a number of works devoted to biographies of 
musicians. 


HARPING ON ONE STRING. 


I suppose that a man is justified in talking on subjects 
with which he is best acquainted, but it is rather irritat¬ 
ing. A shoemaker who clings to his last in working 
hours and out of working hours is apt to be a very tire¬ 
some companion. Take an example from one of the 
higher arts. Some of my best and dearest friends are 
musicians, and it is a delight to associate with them, but 
I feel that I should be fonder of them if they could 
occasionally leave their music art behind them. I love 
music, but when it follows you around like a jealous 
wife, insists on intruding at your luncheon, dinner, and 
supper, and holds you by the buttonhole at street cor¬ 
ners, its beauty becomes monotonous. 

A musician seems to be so deeply absorbed in his art 
that he can not escape from it, and he carries it about 
with him as a snail carries its sheU. If you are engaged 
in any sort of conversation with him, he is liable to ask 
you if you remember the forty-seventh bar in Brahms’ 
F major Symphony, or if you have noticed the wonderful 
orchestral explanation that Wagner has given to Tristan 
and Isolde’s kiss, or if you have duly pondered the won¬ 
derful chromatic change that Reznicek has made in his 
overture to ‘ ‘ Donna Juno. ’ ’ Of course, you say ‘ ‘ yes, ’ ’ 
but it is a strain on your conscience, and you feel that 
some other remark would fit the occasion better. I was 
once a victim at a formal dinner where diminished thirds 
were introduced with the soup and lasted to the coffee, 
and for a long summer evening I have patiently sat in 
the falling dew on an overturned boat listening while a 
friend explained the esoteric meaning and the humor of 
“Die Meistersinger.” 

The offense of being overserious is not at all times 
confined to musicians, but it attacks professional people 
generally ; they are the helpless victims of their art. A 
singer will utter critical monologues on singers, a pianist 
will eviscerate other pianists, a literary man will inflict 
you with a nightmare of literature, and a critic will drag 
you after him into the brambly wildwood of criticism. 
All this is ruinous to the gentle art of conversation. — 
“Boston Gazette .” 
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COUNT ZICHY AND THE CULTIVATION OF 
THE LEFT HAND. 


BY ALFRED VEIT. 


I remember the day as though it were yesterday. 
Lebert was my master at the time. He was thunder¬ 
ing around the room and working himself into a passion 
over a Mozart concerto which I was then studying with 
him. 

Suddenly, we heard a knock at the door. 

Upon Hebert’s “ Herein /” two gentlemen entered. 
The taller of the two was Count G6za Zichy, the other 
his traveling companion. 

Count Zichy was a man of handsome appearance. 
Tall, well built, with expressive features and polished 
manners, he revealed the aristocrat at first glance. His 
right arm, or what appeared to he, was covered and 
carried in such a way that that member was not missed. 
He explained to Lebert that in traveling through the 
south of Germany he stopped off at Stuttgart to visit 
the eminent musicians of the Suabian capital. He had 
long entertained the idea of meeting the celebrated 
chief of the piano department of the Stuttgart Con¬ 
servatory, and had availed himself of the first oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. 

After a few moments of conversation, the count 
alluded to the loss of his right arm. 

While out hunting he met with the tragic accident 
which had cast a shadow over his life ever since. He 
had been shot iu his right arm, and was consequently 
compelled to submit to its amputation. 

Passionately addicted to music since his earliest in¬ 
fancy, having enjoyed the tuition and intimate friend¬ 
ship of Liszt, he thought that his favorite pastime, piano- 
playing, was now at an end. 

His fears were unfounded. Encouraged and inspired 
by Liszt, Count Zichy devoted all his attention to the 
cultivation of his left hand. In a short time he had 
acquired such proficiency in the use of the remaining 
member that he was enabled to play almost every thing 
with the left hand alone. 

Upon Lebert’s request, the count seated himself at 
the piano and began playing his own arrangement of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges.” 

It was certainly one of the most original performances 
I ever listened to. Here was a player capable of bring¬ 
ing out with one hand the same effects as an ordinary 
pianist was with two. 

The term ‘ ‘ ordinary pianist ’ ’ would not apply to Count 
Zichy. His playing was imbued with the same warmth, 
poetry, and passion as though nature had allowed him 
the use of both arms. He brought out the cantilene of 
Mendelssohn’s exquisite melody with the most touching 
expression—the more touching, as we had just listened 
to the pathetic tale recounting the loss of the right arm. 

Lebert had tears in his eyes and appeared deeply 
affected by the playing of the count. 

The latter then explained a few matters pertaining to 
his manipulation of the keyboard. The pedal, of course, 
plays a very important part in connection with left-hand 
playing. While the thumb principally carries the 
melody, the harmony, especially when the ordinary 
arpeggio is introduced, is sustained by the pedal. Thus, 
the same effect is produced as though two hands were 
playing. Indeed, I imagined I was listening to a two- 
handed pianist while listening to Count Zichy. His 
command of the keyboard was remarkable, and his 
playing, though hampered by the loss of one of his 
hands, musicianly to a degree. 

Since then Count Zichy has achieved great celebrity. 
Besides being appointed to the position of President of 
the National Conservatory of Budapest, he became 
the director of the Royal Opera in the same city. An 
opera of his was performed at Berlin some time ago, at 
the request of the German Emperor, and with great suc¬ 
cess. A most charming man, an excellent pianist, a 
distinguished musician—such is Count G6za Zichy. 

The cultivation of the left hand receives by far too 
little attention. 
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The first person who called my attention to that fact 
was Theodor Rohter, the eminent pianist of- Paris. 
He maintained, and justly so, that the attention of 
pianists is usually devoted to the right hand almost ex¬ 
clusively. There is no doubt that the greater part of 
pianoforte literature contains compositions in which the 
bulk of the work is given to the right hand. It would 
be ridiculous to assert that the left hand is ol equal 
importance. Nevertheless, the left hand requires equal, 
if not more, attention by reason of its natural weak¬ 
ness. 

Man is by nature right-handed. Scientists claim the 
higher the civilization, the more highly does one hand, 
almost universally the right, develop in education. It 
naturally follows that the left hand ought to receive 
more attention than it does. 

In polyphonic music such as Bach, Scarlatti, and the 
older masters, the work is divided equally between both 
hands. It is for this reason that teachers insist upon 
the study of those masters. In the study of polyphonic 
compositions where the part-playing is divided between 
both hands or where the principal theme is given to the 
left hand, then passes to the right and then back again 
to the left, or vice versa, ambidexterity, or the faculty of 
using both hands equally well, is cultivated. The left 
hand thus receives more attention than in homophonic 
music, where, to speak crudely, the melody is given to 
the right hand. 

In the inventions, preludes, and fugues from the 
“ Well-tempered Clavichord,” toccatas and innumerable 
compositions by Bach, the earnest student will be able to 
find an inexhaustible collection for his purpose. 

Raff has made some selections from Bach’s violin- 
solo sonatas, arranging them for piano solos in which 
the left hand plays a very important part. 

Saint-Saens has done likewise, without assigning any 
particular importance to the left hand. He gives, how¬ 
ever, the first page of the andante of the third violin 
sonata entirely to the left hand, in his arrangement for 
piano solo. 

Brahms arranged the celebrated violin chaconne for 
the piano, giving it to the left hand alone. 

When Joseffy first came to this country his right 
hand one day became disabled. He thereupon arranged 
one of Bach’s compositions for the left hand alone, and 
played it in public. He also played Brahms’ arrange¬ 
ment of the chaconne for the left hand alone—a feat 
which I never heard performed by any pianist either 
before or since. 

To Bach admirers with moderate technic wishing to 
cultivate left-hand playing, the following pieces may be 
recommended : Gavotte in D-minor from English suite, 
No. 6, and Gavotte in G-minor from English suite 
No. 3. 

Handel will repay the student on the lookout for left- 
hand practice in his suites. Haydn and Mozart do not 
afford many opportunities for the cultivation of the left 
hand. A favorite figure with Beethoven is the broken 
octave. We find examples in the following sonatas : 
Op. 2, No. 3, first movement; Op. 13, allegro; Op. 28 
scherzo ; Op. 54, allegretto ; Op. 31, No. 2, adagio; Op! 
106, allegro, and others. (Reinecke, in his recent book on 
“Beethoven’s Sonatas,” suggests a very practical way 
of overcoming the difficulty in the twenty-second bar of 
the first movement of the F-minor Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1.) 

Beethoven offers some excellent left-hand practice in 
Op. 53 and Op. 57, as well as in the Minuet, Op. 22 and 
Op. 26 (last movement). 

Weber’s sonatas give the left hand some hard nuts to 
crack. Thus, the C-major Sonata (first movement) con¬ 
tains some splendid passages for the left hand. 

Brahms arranged the last movement of the same 
sonata—the so-called “ Perpetuum Mobile ’’—for the left 
hand, thus turning it into a magnificent etude. Tschai- 
kowsky did the same. Weber often gives delicious bits 
to the left hand indicating a ’cello-like character, as in 
the trio of the Minuet (C-major Sonata), Andante 
(A-flat Sonata), Rondo (D-minor Sonata). 

An exceedingly difficult run in broken octaves for the 
left hand is found in Weber’s “ ConcertstUck ” (allegro 
passionate, toward the end). The pianist who can play 
that run in the proper tempo can lay claims to possess¬ 
ing a highly cultivated left hand. 


Mendelssohn’s Song Without Words, No. 11, an¬ 
dante grazioso, affords excellent practice for the left 
hand. 

Every pianist grinds his teeth at the recollection of 
the ugly passage in the first movement of the G-minor 
Concerto by the same composer. If all the tears that 
have been wept over that passage could be brought 
together, they would represent oceans. 

“Pantalon and Colombine,” in Schumann’s Carnival, 
presents some knotty points for left-hand practice. The 
left hand of the Arabesque, by the same composer, is 
rather tricky. The left-hand passages of diminished 
sevenths in Schumann’s Concerto in A-minor, which, 
by the way, Leschetizky divides between both hands, 
give some pianists a hard time. 

Chopin contains innumerable examples for left-hand 
practice. Thus, the C-minor Etude, Op. 12, is probably 
the best 6tude ever written for the left hand. The 
A-minor Etude, Op. 25, contains some difficult passages 
for the left hand. The C-sliarp-miuor Etude, Op. 25, is 
splendid for the purpose of acquiring a singing and 
declamatory style. The E minor Concerto contains a 
celebrated left-hand passage in the first movement. The 
“La ci darem la mand” variations contain a separate 
variation, and the trio for piano, violin, and ’cello a very 
tricky passage for the left hand. The A-flat Ballade 
offers a splendid passage, and the prelude in G is a study 
by itself for the cultivation of the left hand. Excellent 
examples are also found in the E-flat-miuor Prelude, as 
well as in the last movement of the B flat minor Sonata, 
by the same composer. 

Liszt’s pianoforte music bristles with left-hand pass¬ 
ages. To begin to enumerate them would mean not to 
stop. 

Henselt gave the development of the left hand great 
attention. Thus, the following etudes were written with 
that particular purpose : 

“ Danklied nach dem Sturme,” “ Entschwuudenes 
Gluck,” “Orage, tu ne sanrais m’abattre,” “ Dors-tu 
ma vie.” The slow movement of llenselt’s Concerto in 
F-minor, besides being beautiful music, will serve 
splendidly as a left-hand study. 


Whole collections of etudes have been written for the 
cultivation of the left hand. 

Thus, Dr. Edouard Krause’s “School for the Left 
Hand ” contains fifty exercises for the left hand alone. 
This work is not well known and deserves a greater 
popularity. 

Czerny’s Op. 399 contains ten great etudes. The 
present writer spent many an hour over No. 7 of this 
collection during his student days in Paris, and never 
regretted it. 

Tappert has written a collection of left-hand exer¬ 
cises as well as Geza-Zichy. The last-mentioned col¬ 
lection contains an excellent arrangement of “The Erl- 
king ” for the left hand alone. The most recent left- 
handed specialist is the Parisian pianist and pedagogue, 
I. Philipp, who has published quite a collection of left- 
hand passages, arrangements from Chopin’s works, 
with Durand and Schoenewerk (Paris). 


“My teacher works so during my lesson I should 
think he would fall dead at the end of the hour,” said, 
in ecstasy, an admiring pupil of her professor. 

But it was for her to work, not he. 

Yes, but you have to. These pupils stand there like 
sheep. They have no idea what to do ; they do n’t 
know. \ on have got to show them.” 

There they are and there you have the source of the 
incomparable stupidity of the average debutante- — the 
average singer, in fact. Their inside eyes are glued to 
visions of the teacher’s actions. Their mental effort is 
all given to remembering just how he did and how he 
sung and what he said. It is memory, not creation; 
it is recitation ; it is monkey and parrot imitation, 
not interpretation. Let teachers aim to find out how 
to get pupils to work, and not waste their energies in 
carrying mentally inert pupils on by main force — 
“ Courier.” 
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THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF PIANO MUSIC. 


BY BELLE SQUIRE. 


The importance of the first year’s work is sadly over¬ 
looked and, unfortunately, the opinion is current, even 
among well-educated people, that any one who knows a 
little music can teach beginners. The result is that 
many promising musicians who might have been a 
pleasure to themselves and others are hopelessly spoiled, 
and that most abused of all instruments, the piano, has 
fallen into sad disrepute. 

In the beginning of a musical education special at¬ 
tention should be paid to giving and forming musical 
ideas in the pupil. He should be led to know that 
music is the language of emotions, and a method of 
expressing thoughts, moods, and fancies. Develop a 
sense of rhythm and cultivate the imagination. Do not 
pay too much attention to technic, as that can be gradu¬ 
ally built up by a careful teacher. Too much technic at 
first bores the pupil and stunts his musical sensibility. 

The pupil should, in the beginning, be with the 
teacher as often as possible, taking at least two lessons 
each week. When the great number of principles and 
rules necessary to the understanding of even the simplest 
exercise is considered, the beginner’s difficulties will be 
appreciated. The child’s mind works so slowly at first 
that he cau take in only a little information at one 
time, and he must be often with the teacher to review 
what he has learned and to take in new ideas. Remem¬ 
ber that the material given in one lesson is not gaged 
by the teacher’s ability to give impressions, but by the 
pupil’s capacity for receiving impressions. 

One of the teacher’s hardest tasks is to get the pupil 
to think musically. She should make plain atonce that 
there are three things—first, notes in the book ; second, 
keys on the piano ; third, that for which the other two 
exist, that is, tones,—to be heard. The teacher should use 
her ingenuity in making everything perfectly plain, at the 
same time arousing the pupil’s interest and holding his 
attention. It will be seen from this that the first lessons 
are likely to be painfully slow, but, no matter how long 
it may be, the pupil must take his own time. If once 
he grasp the first principles of music, he will soon make 
up for what seems like wasted time. 

The child’s mind resembles the more or less fertile 
soil in which we sow onr seeds. We plant a germ of 
thought, and, if the conditions are favorable, in due time 
the tiny seedling appears. If we force the plant unnat¬ 
urally, we do so at the expense of its future growth 
and strength. So in music, if the growth is to be sturdy 
and blossom into full maturity, it must be slow and 
steady. 

Many reviews are necessary and frequent questionings 
on important points are beneficial. As different writers 
have different specialties, many books from many com¬ 
posers are better than one book, and several pages of 
work within the easy comprehension of the pupil are 
better than one short and difficult lesson. 

The average child of twelve or over should, within the 
first year, accomplish the following : 

Some small exercise book, E. D. Wagner’s ‘ ‘ First 
Book ” preferred. The twelve major scales in one oc¬ 
tave. The twelve major common chords on the tonic of 
each key. Transposition of simple exercises into all 
the major keys. Several easy pieces. 

Additional books to be used as auxiliary readers at 
the discretion of the teacher: Diabelli’s “ Duets,” Op. 
149 and 163; Diabelli’s “ Twelve Little Pieces,” Op. 
125; Schumann’s “Album for the Young,” Op. 68; 

Standard 1st and 2d Grade Pieces”; “Duet Hour”; 
Landon’s “Sight Reading Album.” 

In the second year special attention should be paid 
to the development of technic. If careful work has 
been done during the first year, the pupil will have ac¬ 
quired a moderately good legato touch. If necessary, 
finger-exercises can be introduced here, and, as by this 
time he will recognize the need of building up a correct 
technic, the pupil will then be the teacher’s ally in this 
matter. Careful and correct pedal work commences in 

18 year. A few simple sonatinas should be taught and 
an effort made to give the pupil an insight into the best 
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musical literature. The teacher can choose her material 
for this purpose from a large and excellent assortment of 
classics prepared for children. Schumann’s “ Albums,” 
Op. 68 and Op. 15, can be commenced in the first year 
and continued in the second year. They are excellent 
both for technic and imagination. Teach some dance 
pieces, and when, near the end of the year, the more 
simple dance-forms—as marches, waltzes, and polkas— 
have been mastered, introduce some of Chopin’s Mazur¬ 
kas. 

Now, when this has been done, urge the pupil to do 
some independent work in sight-reading, and suggest 
some suitable music for this purpose. Let him roam 
where he will in the musical field, gathering flowers at 
his pleasure. If he has been well taught, he can be 
trusted to choose the best music, and in his playing he 
will develop an individuality of his own. 

The teacher should remember that each pupil is a 
different combination of qualities, mental, moral, and 
physical, and presents a new problem to be solved. In 
order to solve these problems the teacher should have 
not only a good musical and a good ordinary education, 
but an abundance of tact—tact to encourage the timid, 
tact to overcome the stubborn, tact to arouse the indif¬ 
ferent ; in fact, she can not be too wise to grapple with 
these most important of all problems—the children. 
She should be familiar with the broad, underlying 
principles of teaching; for teaching is teaching, whether 
the subject is music or mathematics. 

The second year’s work will take in the following : 
E. D. Wagner’s “Instruction Book,” part II ; twelve 
major scales in octaves, thirds, and sixths ; twelve 
minor scales in one octave. Principal chords of every 
scale. Sonatinas iu duet form, or very simple ones from 
modern and classical composers. 

Additional books suggested : “Masters for the Young,” 
Ruthardt, 5 vols. Schumann’s “Albums,” Op. 68 and 
15. Handel, “ First Studies.” Dance music. Sheet 
music. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN MUSIC STUDY. 

For Amateurs. 


BY" ERNST BROCKMAN. 


Go to work at once. To become even a moderately 
good piano player requires more time and application 
than most young people think. Present work is impor¬ 
tant work. 

Follow implicitly the directions of your teacher. He 
knows there can be no success, in any large sense, with¬ 
out many heroic efforts on the part of the student to 
overcome difficulties which are not always pleasant. 
He will not assign works of unnecessary difficulty, but 
wiU more probably give first, and always, those which 
are of greatest importance at the time. 

Just at this point pupils often stand greatly in the way 
of their own progress. They condemn some little thing 
the teacher does, saying if he would only do so and so, 
taking matters into their own hands. This begins in 
a small way, grows on them, unperceived, until it would 
appear as if the relationship between teacher and pupil 
had been reversed—the pupil always knowing what the 
teacher ought to do, but never foHowing his directions. 
When the step indicated by the teacher has been well 
taken, he can point out the next. If you desire success, 
strive constantly to measure up to his requirements. 

Get an ideal of the piece. It means something. The 
composer meant to say something ; does he say this 
something to you? Taking the right hand part or 
melody, play over a small portion which seems to you 
to form a sort of design—a little fragment. Play over 
this little idea several times, to impressit on your mind. 
Then take up the next in the same manner, after which 
play the two as they stand several times. Then add the 
next, and so on, returning to the beginning each time. 
Investigate each little phrase carefully, endeavoring to 
put the accent in the proper place. In this manner you 
will learn how the composer has put the piece together. 


Now, having in mind some idea of the effect the com¬ 
poser desires, it is time to train the hands to produce 
that effect. Real piano practice now begins. Take 
again a small portion, play it very slowly but firmly 
and vigorously, with good measure-accent, but very little 
attempt at shading or expression. Aim for a steady 
movement; compel yourself to go slowly. You will 
feel the music and know that it should go faster, but 
resist the inclination for the present. Put the idea of 
music away from you for a while and strive only to con¬ 
quer the technical difficulties of the piece. This is the 
way to get control. Do enough of this sort of practice, 
and speed and fluency will almost come of themselves, 
and repose in playing along with them. Difficult parts 
(sometimes the whole piece) should also be practiced 
with each hand alone. 

All theoretical studies, such as harmony, form, etc., 
are needful, for they help to a better understanding 
of music, and one can surely do that better which is 
done intelligently. But these studies do not take the 
place of practice. Those who would play must practice 
—practice systematically and practice a great deal. 
And this practice will again react on the theoretical 
studies, for one who can play has music as a language, 
and is prepared to investigate practically all theoretical 
points in standard pieces which may come np for study. 
It is but the old rule that theory and practice must go 
hand in hand—the one is the complement of the other. 
There is no branch of musical study which one can 
afford to neglect, because each helps the other. 

If you enter upon music, study, set your heart upon 
victory. Your teachers and your books are helpers. 
The chief factors in the struggle are yourself and the 
subject in hand. Upon one thing all teachers of all 
branches are agreed : that the student who will press 
on steadfastly and not yield to the apparent hopeless¬ 
ness of the task, will one day conquer. All at once it 
will seem to be his own and entirely within his power. 
But one must think—must strive more and more for the 
spirit of the student. It is possible to answer very 
glibly one of the questions in one of the little “ Primers 
of Music,” and yet “miss it,” as students says, for that 
answer may contain a vital truth, may formulate an 
important foundation principle of which the student 
has not the faintest conception. 

Everything is simple when we understand it; every¬ 
thing is easy when we have learned to do it. 

Let us determine to succeed. 


THE STUDY OF THE REED-ORGAN. 

BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 


Many a needy teacher could build up a paying class 
if he would master the possibilities of the reed-organ. 
The ordinary playing of children and those who are 
inexpert is distressing to a cultivated ear, and as it is 
this kind of playing that is generally heard, teachers 
conclude that the reed-organ is an unmusical instrument. 
This conclusion is far from the truth, for if the instru¬ 
ment is played with the reed-organ touch, and with full 
and even and graded blowing, with the right kind of an 
accompaniment to the melodies, and when the right 
style of music is used, and, above all, when the player 
can make a distinct rhythmic accent evident, the in¬ 
strument makes delightful music. There is also much 
to learn in the best management of the stops. An 
ordinarily good piano-player can master the peculiarities 
of the reed-organ with a few months’ practice If an ex¬ 
pert teacher of this instrument is not to be had, there are 
fine collections of special reed-oTgan music, and special 
studies that will show the earnest teacher just what can 
be done and how best to do it. There is a demand for 
good reed-organ teaching, and there are many teachers 
who could easily fit themselves to teach it correctly. 
But three things must be remembered : the reed organ 
is not a pipe-organ ; it is not a piano ; it has a technic and 
touch of its own, and these are as distinctly characteris¬ 
tic as is the touch of the piano or pipe-organ. 
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CHATS WITH VOICE TEACHERS. 

II. 

It has often been a question in my mind how nearly 
the profession might get together, as it were, on points 
which must, of necessity command the attention of all. 
The subject increases in interest as we examine it, and 
will perhaps establish a line of thoughtof some value, and 
at least serve to show that there are many topics compre¬ 
hended within the limits of vocal effort in regard to 
which a comparison of results could not provoke rivalry, 
but rather, if pursued in a spirit of friendly coopera¬ 
tion, would so systematize the work of the teacher that 
much which to many is only partly clear might be 
made entirely so. 

Not the least among these may he mentioned the ter¬ 
minology of the art. I do not refer to the terminology of 
the phases of vocal tone, such as the names of the differ¬ 
ent registers,—though much could he accomplished in 
that direction,—but to the traditional'terms which have 
been employed by the different masters in their pub¬ 
lished works. Surely, this would be a most fruitful 
field. We all know that among early writers, before the 
signs for the various embellishments had come to be 
recognized by common consent as binding, nearly every 
author was a law to himself. 

Those who have used Nava’s invaluable books, “The 
Elements of Vocalization,” have noticed his different 
treatment of the various signs when compared with 
other writers of the same period. The effect is shown in 
the utter unreliability of the technical work of printing, 
as illustrated in the engraving of music plates. Most of 
our studies are reprints from old foreign publications ; 
the man who stamps the notes into the plates is not 
supposed to know the peculiar meaning attached to the 
so-called grace notes, but makes as accurate a copy as 
possible from the manuscript, the result being most con¬ 
flicting ideas as to the original intention of the composer. 
Succeeding publishers have had the dies with which they 
stamp notes conform as nearly as possible to the old 
models, so we are confronted with a conglomeration of 
characters which, to the student especially, suggests 
impossible, or at least improbable, things. 

The appoggiatura and acciacatura and the various 
grupetti, with all the theoretic and traditional light 
that may be shed upon them, are a constant source of 
inquiry as to the exact purposes of the writer. The old 
editions of Schumann and Schubert and the operatic 
scores are filled with these inconsistencies. There is no 
question but that Mr. Louis Arthur Eussell has made a 
valuable contribution to literature in his great work on 
the “ Embellishments,” which is quite as important to 
the vocalist as to the instrumentalist ; but the responsi¬ 
bility yet rests with the teacher to use his influence with 
publishers to make all new editions of reprints conform 
to modern usage. 

Another matter of interest to teachers may be com¬ 
prehended by the bibliography of technical exercises. 
Here is a field—apart from any individual prejudices as to 
what may constitute the correct tone or method—which 
interests every teacher. The question is not what 
studies do you write for your pupils ; because all of us, 
after arriving at a certain point, discard the pencil and 
turn to the library, which affords an inconceivable assort¬ 
ment to select from—good, bad, and indifferent. If the 
consensus of opinion could be had on some of the fol¬ 
lowing questions, what a help it would be to many 
teachers who have had their attention called to the 
works that others were using with eminent success. 

What do you consider the best group of vocalises for 
early, middle, and advanced grade students? 

What author gives the best special exercises for the 
trill, portamento, and other embellishments ? 


These and many other matters in connection with 
published materials could be discussed and gradually 
formulated into a system which would be practically 
perfect, or as perfect as combined experience could 
make it. We could go a step further. There is hardly 
a teacher of prominence that does not write exercises to 
meet special needs, on the inspiration of the moment, 
which another teacher would not think of, perhaps. A 
collection of these from the different studios would be 
of great assistance and by their free exchange serve to 
cement more closely the bands of fraternity between 
teachers, though perhaps this is too much to expect, as 
that work is nearly identified with what teachers seem 
to view as their own sacred prerogatives ; their own and 
only method. 

I have had innumerable letters and questions as to 
“ what would you do to bring such and such results in 
a pupil,” and it is always my pleasure to answer them 
as fully as possible. If I ever had any of that secretive 
or narrow spirit in my work, it was taken entirely out 
of me through my association with Mr. Shakespeare, of 
London. He is most noble and generous with his 
teacher-pupils in this respect. He gave me the only 
copy of his book in manuscript ; told me to take it to 
my lodgings, read it, and make any suggestions that 
would improve it. Urged me to take copies of all his 
oratorios and to transfer the lead-pencil marks by which 
he had preserved the traditional renderings to my own 
copies for future reference. A most worthy example, 
indeed. We should all meet one another in exactly the 
same spirit, and should stand by one another on the com¬ 
mon ground of advancing the standing of the American 
vocal student by the strength which must result from a 
comparison and interchange of ideas. I think that 
nothing can be more despicable than the idea brought 
out in a story told of another London teacher, who said 
to a friend who had remarked upon the great number of 
beautiful voices that had been ruined in training, “Yes, 
thank God, ninety per cent, of the voices are spoiled by 
faulty teaching ; if all teachers understood their busi¬ 
ness, the few that succeed so well now would not be 
able to make a living.” • 

CHATS WITH VOICE STUDENTS. 

ii. 

In the last issue I promised in my next “ Chat ” to 
speak of methods of practice. This is a vital question, 
and in other lines of musical work has been much dwelt 
upon. It is remarkable how the rugged technical road 
of the pianist has been made smooth by invention and 
device, until at last it would seem that the nerves, mus¬ 
cles, and hones of the hand and arm had been fully 
comprehended as to the possibility of their development, 
and short roads discovered for the attainment of that 
power, elasticity, and lightness which formerly had 
been gained by unnecessarily severe and arduous labor. 
In the vocal field this is impossible. Nature is inexor¬ 
able in her demands, and the work for the hand and 
arm proves this, since the change for the better has 
been established by the clearer knowledge of what 
nature had a right to expect and would more quickly 
and willingly respond to. But we must not forget that 
in the case of the pianist they are dealing with forces 
not within themselves, but with outward conditions 
which, by much experiment, have been so perfected that 
they have practically become laws. It is in obedience 
to these fixed laws, through study and appliance, that 
perfection has been attained and the limit of digital 
cleverness reached. 

The singer’s tone depends upon himself, both in its 
conception and its presentation. He can not rely upon 


any exterior conditions for its betterment, but must 
solve the entire tone-problem unaided by discoveries, 
inventions, or appliances. The sooner the student 
grasps this truth, the sooner will he fully value the 
practice hour and gain its maximum of benefit. So 
let us make a rule or two to fit our own particular 
needs. 

1. Tone quality is a true picture of a mental condition. 
We are told in Proverbs that “Asa man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” So with the voice : as you think a 
tone, so is it. This may not follow immediately, since 
obstinate muscles and unvocal interference may distort 
tbe mental picture ; but it will follow eventually with¬ 
out question, and this certainly gives us a cue for prac¬ 
tice, which is never to allow an impure ideal to exist in 
connection with vocal effort. 

This leads us to the next step, which is that the 
quality of the practice tone can never be sustained so 
near to the pure ideal in a loud stress as in the medium 
stress. All tone practice should be in half voice, or between 
half and full voice. Here we are in danger of a misun¬ 
derstanding, for the unthinking pupil will immediately 
associate half voice with a devitalized tone, which is the 
great error. The vitality of the tone is as real and im¬ 
perative in one stress as in another, which naturally 
takes us into the realm of method, which I wish to 
avoid in this talk. I am assuming that the pupil who 
reads this is singing correctly produced tones, and I am 
only getting at the best way to secure results under 
those conditions. 

Now that we have touched upon tone ideal and 
stress in practice, let us form a rule for our guidance as 
to the length of time and as to mode. The vocal instru¬ 
ment has positively no limitations ; it will yield nearly 
everything in due time to the pupil -who refuses to take 
“ no ” for an answer ; but coaxing and coddling—in other 
words, patient attention to system and detail—are some¬ 
times necessary to a degree that simply paralyzes the 
comprehension. Therefore we say, give all the time pos¬ 
sible to vocal practice, guarding carefully against fatigue, 
which is a useless warning if the practice periods are 
short and the rest periods twice as long. For example, 
if one has his entire time to devote to singing, by begin¬ 
ning at nine in the morning and singing fifteen minutes 
and resting thirty minutes all day, by half past five at 
night he has gained three solid hours of practice, and in 
a manner impossible to cause fatigue, and has had also 
five hours in which to eat, sleep, and do other things, 
which other things should always be selected with a 
view to their possible influence upon the strength re¬ 
quired for the real work of the day. 

As to the mode of practice, I advocate the practice of 
all exercises such as scales and single tones to he done 
standing, and usually unaccompanied. When it is 
possible, the practice of vocalises, solfeggio, and repertory 
should also be done standing, with an accompanist at 
the piano. These conditions are unusual and ideal; but 
why should I compromise ? Ideal conditions aTgne for 
ideal results ; and if we can not have ideal conditions, we 
can set them for our standard, and come as near to them 
as possible. Our results will conform invariably. 

Finally, don’t expect your voice to begin to reveal 
its true character or its possibilities in less than from 
three to five years, and then give it five years more in 
which to mature. The mistake of vocal students is, they 
look upon singing as an art easily attained and quickly 
remunerative. Hopes and fears have no place in the 
crucible of the vocal alchemist. If he has taken up the 
art with a sufficient reason, his success is a problem 
which will only be solved by the almanac and the 
wisdom and persistence with which he practices. If he 
has erred in his selection of a profession, then, indeed, 
he was born under an unlucky star. 


The fundamental construction of the voice rests in 
character. It is a rare thing for a man or a woman of 
beautiful character to have a disagreeable voice. Often 
there will be found, among the ignorant, voices like 
velvet, and when you come to know the possessor of 
these voices you find that they have a beauty of nature, 
and that the voice is but the natural expression of this 
beauty of nature.— Ex. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Among the many questions received were a number 
bearing upon the physiologic side of singing. It 
seemed to me they deserved treatment from the bands 
of a specialist, for which reason I have solicited and 
obtained the cooperation of Dr. Frank E. Miller, of 
Hew York city, a man who, by his skill and eminent 
success as a- singer among physicians and as a physician 
among singers, has won high position as an authority. 
—Editob. 

The questions and answers are as follows: 

q oes _ _i. What is a node? How are they brought into 

existence? And are they detrimental to the health and 
to the voice ? 

_Using the voice recklessly when rest should be 

had often develops what are called nodes on the vocal 
chords which constitute one of the most familiar forms 
of vocal catastrophe. The cause might be simply a 
severe spell of coughing. To simplily the matter, per¬ 
haps the node is an edema—a swelling from effusion of 
watery fluid in the cellular tissue beneath the skin or 
mucous membrane. If aggravated by the continued use 
of the voice, it may develop and become exceedingly 
dangerous by extending inward to the real tissue of the 
chord itself. The membrane is thickened by the watery 
secretion, and much the same thing happens that has 
often occurred to many in the case of a pinching bruise 
or blistering burn. While the node has been the cause 
of some aggravated causes of vocal catastrophe among 
people who aim to sing, yet a reasonable amount of pre¬ 
caution will tend to minimize the chances of attack. 
Singing in a room where there is smoking is a prolific 
source of nodal formations, breathing a dust-laden 
atmosphere, continued effort to carry on conversation on 
the cars or amid the noises of street traffic, are fruitful 
agencies of vocal catastrophe. If the singer foolishly 
insists on using the voice when it should have rest, the 
node will extend into the chord tissues, and then we 
have a most unfortunate condition. The chord loses its 
elasticity ; it refuses to respond ; it will neither act nor 
will it consent to be acted upon. 

The mechanism of the node can be said to arise from 
a disturbance of the equilibrium of the hollow spaces in 
the vocal anatomy. By this disturbance a point of weak¬ 
ness is developed in the vocal chord ; that is, by disturb¬ 
ance of the center of mechanical resistance and by 
attrition of the vocal chords this point of weakness is 
developed into a node. Too much can not be said of 
the traumatic node; that is, a node caused by some 
force outside of incorrect methods of singing, to which 
to many specialists attribute the formation of the node 
— for instance, to the singing of the French “Ah” by 
employing the stroke of the glottis. This can be illus¬ 
trated by the case of a very prominent baritone. His 
throat was sprayed by a specialist, who allowed him to 
go out immediately into the cold air. The result was 
that he lost his voice and had a severe attack of bron¬ 
chitis, which lasted several days, during which time he 
was housed in one room and not allowed to speak or to 
use his voice in any way. When the quality of his 
voice was almost entirely restored and the vocal chords 
had been pronounced in good condition, during a severe 
paroxysm of coughing which came on in the night he 
lost his voice again ; and upon examination the next 
morning a most gigantic node was found, caused by the 
explosive coughing. Had the node occurred immediately 
after the spraying, it would probably have been attri¬ 
buted to the class of nodes appearing after incorrect 
methods of singing. This node followed the usual 
course, and the patient was unable to sing for a month, 
thereby losing a thousand dollars in engagements. How¬ 
ever, ultimately the chord became perfect again, and 
the singer’s voice is now as good as ever. 

Indirectly, nodes are very detrimental to health ; 
they are not painful, but create a decided loss of the 
middle voice, which greatly disturbs the mental attitude 
of the vocalist, and leads one to concoct all sorts of 
schemes for the restoration of the voice, departing so 
far from the methods which they have been taught by 
their various teachers that in time they have not even a 
semblance of the right method of using the voice. 

In speaking in general terms of the tonsils, spurs on 
the septum, false teeth, etc., we may say that they are 
nil prime factors in influencing the hollow spaces of the 
voice, which may be divided as follows : 

First. We may consider the depression of any of the 
hollow spaces, or any particular depression of same, 
as likely to modify their size or form, and so change the 
character of the sound produced. 

becond. Anything which would occur within these 

ollow spaces to change a proper action of the nerves or 
muscles, or to interfere with a healthy condition of the 
mucous membranes ; also the cleft palate, enlarged ton- 
sils, stricture of the anterior nasal passage, or anything 
0 a like abnormal character arrowing within posterior 
nasal cavities ; also inflammation, which makes it diffi¬ 
cult to arrange hollow spaces in the usual and necessary 
manner. v 

Third. The influence of diseased tonsils, swollen 
uv ula, cystic growths, enlarged lingual tonsils, paraly- 
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sis ot the pharyngeal muscles, paralysis or tumors of 
the epiglottis. 

In this connection I might also add that false teeth 
play an important r81e in the modification of the natural 
production of sound from these hollow spaces. 


Ques.—2. Are tonsils a normal or natural growth, or 
induced by disease? If they are troublesome, would you 
advise having them removed ? 

Ans.—T onsils are normal when they are no larger 
than a pea, and in a normal throat can scarcely be seen. 
When you pull back the pillars of the pharnyx, a small 
tonsil about the size of a pea will be found ; but the 
only function they have is to lubricate the throat. The 
statement that they are placed there for any good medical 
reason, such as prevention of disease, is false, as they are 
very often not the sentinels guarding against the ingress of 
disease, but furnish a most capital media for the develop¬ 
ment of germs of disease. Generally, large tonsils are 
induced by the diseases of childhood, such as measles and 
scarlet fever. 

I certainly would advise having them removed unless 
the patient is more than eighteen years of age, when the 
liability to hemorrhage and the great alteration in the 
hollow spaces of the vocal anatomy would make it a 
serious matter at once to remove the tonsils. After the 
patient has passed the age of eighteen, tonsils can be 
removed by cauterizing them at intervals of a week; 
generally ten cauterizations will suffice. 


Ques. —3. I find myself unable to breathe freely 
through my right nostril. Is this an affection common 
to singers ? Does it affect the voice ? What is the cause 
of it, and can it be cured ? 

Ans.—T his trouble is one of the most common, and 
sometimes most disastrous, effects that comes to the singer 
from the removal of these obstructions. They certainly 
affect the voice and make it of a nasal character, as a 
thickening of the mucous membrane generally occurs 
in front of or back of the tissues removed, sometimes 
resulting in permanently thickening the mucous mem¬ 
branes, especially in people of impure and weak blood. 
When we consider the fact that the singer has been 
drilled day after day by the watchful ear of a careful 
master to make the hollow spaces of the voice conform 
to a good tone, it is easy to see how a spur upon the 
septum (the cartilage which separates one nostril from 
the other) can block up hollow spaces, and that the dis¬ 
turbance in the harmony of the hollow spaces is very 
great and must take a long time to overcome. Careful 
surgical treatment is of great value to ambitious 
singers. 


Ques.— 4. I fear I am about to lose my entire set of 
upper teeth ; have held excellent church positions and 
have heard that one could not hope to retain the control 
uf the voice while wearing artificial teeth ; can you shed 
rny light upon this subject? 

ANS.—It might be said that this question has been 
irgued a great many times ; but, practically speaking, 
after a singer has worn a plate for a short time, the 
articulate muscles of the lips accommodate themselves 
to it; and if the plate does not extend so far back as to 
interfere with the action of the soft palate, the hollow 
spaces can be made again to adjust themselves, and the 
voice will be impaired only by that portion of the 
mucous membrane which is covered by the hardened 
substance employed in making the plate. It must be 
jonsidered, however, that the quality will be somewhat 
impaired, since the mucous membrane plays an impor¬ 
tant part in the production of the quality of tone, just 
is the tone of a cornet is impaired by lining it with 
velvet. The control of the voice is nearly as perfect as 
jefore ; provided, through the making of the plate, there 
s no disturbance in the muscular action of the tissues 

if the mouth. . „ , _ . . 

I can recall a most wonderful instance of cleft palate 
ivhich nearly upsets some of my recent observations of 

hollow spaces. , , , _ , , . . 

A patient who had a very marked cleft palate, in such 
r wav that by opening the mouth you could see the pos- 
erior part of the nose in all its details, and whose ordi- 
iary conversation was thoroughly blurred by the usual 
lefects that such cases present, was able to sing a range 
rom A-flat, second Ieger line below the staff, to high L, 
;hird leger line above the staff, without any perceptible 
weak, and that, too, in the beginning of her singing 
■areer. before a hard palate had been introduced, which 
vas of great and material assistance to her in her ordi- 
lary conversation, and seemed to make the voice of 
,omewhat better quality. In this case, although she 
vas a soprano, there seemed to be no evidences of ability 
,o produce the so-called fourth register, probably due to 
he fact that she had not the requisite control over the 
oft palate to produce the necessary doubling-up oi 
ioIIow spaces. 

Ques —5 Do you use or recommend a mild form of 
timulant before singing? And if so, what is safest and 
>est? 

Ans —I certainly do not. When we stop to consider 
hat every perfect tone involves every hollow space m 
he best possible condition of its mucous membrane, as 


well as all mucous membranes in the vocal apparatus ; 
that we are disturbing the equilibrium and harmonious 
action of all the vocal apparatus when we disturb locally 
the mouth and pharynx by swallowing fluid and do not 
do the same to the hollow spaces of the nose and poste¬ 
rior nares,—in this way it will be seen that one pait 
is stimulated locally and other parts are not stimu¬ 
lated, both being subjected to an equal stimulation 
by the constitutional stimulant used,—you can begin 
to see why I do not recommend a stimulant. Under 
necessity, of course, stimulants could be used. Aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, one-half teaspoonful in half a glass 
of water, taken every hour, will in most instances do 
just as well. If the singer is run down and much re¬ 
laxed, then a stimulant might be used; preferably, 
champagne, whisky, or elixir of calisaya. Champagne 
is very quick in its action and stimulates both nerves 
and mucous membranes to their best action, but has a 
tendency to make the voice sharp. Whisky, through its 
ethers, produces upon the nervous system a slight relax¬ 
ation, and gives less response than champagne. Elixir 
of calisaya being a large percentage of brandy, and of 
the same nature as quinine, has the same effect—viz., of 
drying the throat a little and depriving it of its normal 
moisture. The red wine gargles, approved by certain 
French authorities, are most excellent when the mucous 
membrane needs stimulation and relief from its relaxed 
condition ; but we must not forget that alcohol coagulates 
all secretions of the mucous membrane. Beer being cold, 
causes huskiness and, through the hops that it contains, 
benumbs the nervous system, and therefore is not a good 
stimulant for the voice, although the mildest of all 
the stimulants used. Mariani wine is much used, but 
should be employed with much more discretion than is 
usual, as it is a very powerful stimulant, containing coca, 
from which cocaine is derived, and in overdoses causes 
just the opposite effect which we seek from small doses. 
Unfortunately, the greatest voices have not always the 
best methods. The master vocalist in every instance 
that I have known shuns stimulants, because the very 
fact that he has to use them indicates a weakness in the 
perfect mechanism which he has, by years of study and 
thought, been able to attain, and the slightest disturb¬ 
ance of the mucous membrane will seem to him to be 
foreign to a condition from which the best vocal results 
are obtained. 

GeneraUy, what is most needed is that the singer 
shall have the proper use of all the secretions of the 
vocal anatomy. To make clearer my point by an ex¬ 
planation, I would say that often at the supper before 
the evening concert in which the vocalist must appear, 
through the excitement of the occasion, digestion is 
interfered with through the pneumogastric nerve, which 
passes under the stomach like the ribs of a cabbage leaf 
and has its branches distributed over the lungs and 
reaching to the heart, to the vocal chords, and the 
pharynx. The action of this nerve becomes impaired 
to such an extent that the food remains undigested in 
the stomach ; and wherever this nerve extends its influ¬ 
ence, if it be the heart, we have irregular action of the 
heart; if it be at the throat, irregularity of action of the 
throat; and where it supplies a mucous membrane, dry¬ 
ness or increased secretion showing, as I said before, 
unless we have the proper secretions, the soft parts of 
the hollow spaces of the voice—which are supplied, of 
course, by mucous membranes—become changed and 
altered, so that resonance and muscular activity are 
sadly interfered with. 

Another thing to be made mention of is that we often 
hear singers constantly “hem,” so-called, to raise the 
offending particle of mucus from their vocal chords. 
This, of course, in many cases is habitual, and unneces¬ 
sary for the best conditions of the voice ; but when we 
search farther we find that between the true and false 
vocal chords there is a little sac, which expresses mucus 
by this very action of “ hemming,” as it is called, clear¬ 
ing the throat. When we produce this sound the true 
and false vocal chords are brought together, mucus is 
expressed through this little sacculus laryngis, and 
moisture is provided for the edges of the chords, so that 
they may vibrate in the best possible form with the 
least possible friction, and with the best possible quality. 
This little relief has been discountenanced by some, but 
undoubtedly in many cases it has supplied sufficient 
moisture whereby the dry particle of mucus which is 
attached to the vocal chords can be expectorated, and 
thus the edges of the chord fitted to vibrate as intended. 
We find many nostrums used in which are belladonna or 
its alkaloid principle, atropin—>a very powerful drug, 
which can, through constitutional means alone, cause 
most severe aphonia, or loss of voice, because within it 
resides the power to inflame the edge of the vocal chords. 
And oftentimes when the rhinitis pill—composed of qui- 
nin, camphor, and belladonna—is used too frequently, 
we find this aphonia creeping on. Two other drugs 
which are used in cough mixtures are quite irritating 
to the vocal chords and the bronchial mucous mem¬ 
branes—namely, muriate of ammonia and iodid of 
potash, a few grains of either of which, when taken 
constantly for two or three days, will roughen the keen 
edge of the vocal chords and mucous membranes of the 
nose and throat to that extent that the voice will begin 
to lose quality. 
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X^e ETUDE 



Many people have many ideas concerning the uses 
and purposes of music, the place it fills in the world— 
what it is and what it should be to us, and do for us. 
Naturally, the men who have done the most study, and 
who have thought and written most on this and on kin¬ 
dred topics, are best suited to express opinions which 
shall command our respect and deserve our considera¬ 
tion. 

The most of the world’s great authors have, at one 
time or another, expressed themselves as to the place 
music holds as an art, as to its psychologic value, and 
its relation to general culture. And many writers of 
less fame have written on this subject that which should 
be preserved in permanent form. 

A large number of these sayings “in praise of the 
art ” have been gathered into a beautiful volume, en¬ 
titled “ In Praise of Music.” The editor of the book, 
Mr. W. Francis Gates, is well known to the musical 
public by his former works, “Musical Mosaics,” and 
“Anecdotes of Great Musicians,” as well as by his fre¬ 
quent contributions to current musical literature. The 
work embodies the best that has been said concerning 
the musical art, and is published in beautiful style. 
The price is $1.00, postpaid. 

We have been able to secure copies of a fine photo¬ 
graph of Paderewski’s hand taken from a cast of the 
great virtuoso’s hand in playing position. We will send 
copies of this photograph to any address for 75 cents, 
postage paid. 

In the December issue we made the announcement 
with regard to our Annual Prize Essay Contest. We 
would draw your attention to this, and hope that we 
will hear from some that have not before favored us, but 
be careful to write only along the lines mentioned. 
There has been a great deal of satisfaction and good to 
all concerned from our former oilers. 

We hope to hear from all our patrons who are in need 
of anything in the line of music for the beginning of 
the term following the holidays. Send to us for our 
complete line of catalogues giving our terms and dis¬ 
counts to the profession. You will find that our dis¬ 
counts are large, our terms liberal, and that our service 
is exceptional. Every order receives attention the day 
it reaches us. 

Special Offer for January.— For two dollars, cash 
with the order, we will renew your subscription to The 
Etude for one year, and send you a copy, postpaid, 
of Mr. Mathews’ latest work of musical literature— 
“ The Masters and Their Music. ” This is richly bound 
in cloth and gold, illustrated, contains biographic and 
critical annotations, and carefully selected musical illus¬ 
trations relating to Bach, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
etc. The second part of the same book contains chap¬ 
ters, prepared with equal care, upon “Modern Masters 
and American Composers.” 

For $1.75 we will send, in addition to a year’s sub¬ 
scription to this journal, a copy, postpaid, of Mr. Gates’ 
new collection of quotations, “In Praise of Music.” 
There is a quotation for each day of the year. The work 
is bound in red cloth, gilt, the binder’s stamp printed 
in four colors—an exquisite gift book. This offer not 
only refers to renewals, but to any one year’s subscrip¬ 
tion, no other premium being given. 

During the month in which the supplement is given 
it is our custom to sell that supplement, printed on 


heavy plate paper made especially for the purpose, from 
the original, for only twenty-five cents. 

In this connection we desire to say that we can furn¬ 
ish a solid, two-inch, plain oak frame, made in four 
pieces, ready to be put together, the proper size, for sixty 
cents ; or an ornamental two-inch oak frame, the same 
size, for eighty cents. Any one can put these frames to¬ 
gether, as they are all prepared except for the joining 
of the corners together, and the glass can be obtained in 
any town. They are, of course, suitable for any picture 
or portrait of this size. 

We are reprinting, at the present time, new editions 
of the following works, the past editions being exhausted, 
which proves their usefulness : 

“Musical Dictionary,” by Dr. H. A. Clarke, an 
up-to date, first-class dictionary by one of our most 
prominent musicians. It contains, in addition to pro¬ 
nunciation, clear and exact definitions, the names, with 
pronunciation, of the most prominent musicians, with 
the dates of birth, etc. 

“ Music and Culture,” comprising the lectures 
and essays of the late Karl Merz, who was one of our 
worthiest teachers. It is a collection, musical, philo¬ 
sophical, and practical, and can not but hold the un¬ 
divided attention of the reader. 

“Musical Mosaics,” compiled by W. F. Gates. 
This is a collection of 600 quotations from 175 authors, 
on 300 pages, from the best sayings on musical topics, 
from the highest rank of authors ; a book for every one 
to read. 

“Twenty-four Melodic Studies,” selected from 
the works of J. Concone. A collection of music— 
“ melodic,” as the title suggests—forpupils who are diffi¬ 
cult to interest. These selections are all revised and 
annotated, with a biographical sketch of the author by 
C. B. Cady. 

“Concert Album, with Pianoforte Composi¬ 
tions,” volume II. A large collection of popular music, 
such as is heard at concerts and musicales. A fine edi¬ 
tion. Large music size, published in the best style. 

“Studies in Phrasing,” First Book, by W. S. B. 
Mathews. This is the original set of phrasing studies, 
upon which all later collections with this idea in view 
have been modeled. It consists of selections from 
the great masters. Available in the third and fourth 
grades. No better collection of poetic pieces for young 
players has ever been published. 

“Selected Songs Without Words of Mendels¬ 
sohn.” This edition consists of a collection of the 
choicest of the forty-eight “Songs Without Words” ; 
only the undesirable ones have been cut out. Mr. C. B. 
Cady has carefully graded and annotated this edition. 
It has a number of special and interesting features. The 
volume contains a portrait and a sketch of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s life. 

Many prominent musicians have been good enough 
to say that The Etude has been the most active element 
in the wonderful advancement that musical art has 
made in this country during the last fifteen years. 
However that may be, we feel justified in saying that 
we have spared no effort or expense to make The 
Etude as good as we could. We certainly have had 
the best thoughts of the musical thinkers and leading 
teachers and musicians of the world as contributors. 
But we feel that our growth in circulation has largely 
been owing to the active ljelp that our subscribers have 
given us. They have appreciated The Etude, and 
have brought it to the consideration of their pupils and 
musical friends. But there are thousands of such who 
do not yet take our journal, and we feel that if these 
were made acquainted with its pages they would become 


more interested in musical matters, and be among 
those who will make this a musical country. The 
Etude aims to be an active factor in advancing the 
cause of music, that our country may have the advantage 
coming from the refinement that music gives to charac¬ 
ter, and that the teachers among its readers may have a 
better and more profitable field for their efforts. Get 
your friends to subscribe to The Etude. Send us their 
addresses and we will mail to them sample copies. We 
offer valuable premiums and give large discounts for 
clubs. Send for club and new premium booklet of The 
Etude. 

December, 1898, has been the largest December in 
our Etude returns of any in our existence. We hope 
to be able to say this at the end of January. If the 
making of liberal premium offers has anything to do 
with it (and we firmly believe it has), —in other words, 
that the appreciation of your efforts by us is any induce¬ 
ment to still further favor ns, — then January will be the 
largest month, not only of the January, but of our entire 
existence, as January is the largest subscription month 
in the year. 

A few of the special premiums suitable for the holi¬ 
day times are as follows : 

A Pair of Black Morocco Opera Glasses, 


for.4 subscriptions. 

A Pair of Pearl Opera Glasses, for.5 subscriptions. 

A Silk Umbrella, 26 or 28 inch, for.4 subscriptions. 

Riemann’s Encyclopedia of Music, for...4 subscriptions. 
Ladies’ Pocket-book and Card case, for 

but.2 subscriptions. 


not to mention a hundred others, which, perhaps, 
would interest you more; so send for our booklet, 
“ About The Etude,” including the “ Premium List.” 
Free sample copies to assist you in getting subscriptions. 
If you will send us only one other besides your own, we 
shall be very thankful, and the more the better. 

In our little booklet, “ About The Etude,” there is 
a page devoted to a special premium over and above, 
and in addition to, everything else offered. To every 
person sending us during the year 1899, from the 1st of 
January to the 31st of December, twenty-five subscrip¬ 
tions, we will give in addition to the regular premium 
or the cash deduction which they took for the obtaining 
of them, an additional $5.00 worth of books, or $10.00 
worth of sheet music, from our own catalogues, which 
will be sent to any one, free, upon application, at any 
time. 

The Etude for February will contain several inter¬ 
esting articles : one, the first part of a story, in the form 
of selections from a diary, recounting the struggles of a 
young musician who aspired to eminence as a virtuoso ; 
a number of replies to a series of questions of practical 
interest to teachers ; a fine article for the vocal depart¬ 
ment by Mr. Edmund J. Myer, of New York City ; and 
one on automatic musical instruments by Mr. Robert 
Braine. 

V 

The picture in the holiday issue, “Singing of Mozart’s 
Requiem on the Last Day of His Life, ’ ’ attracted unusual 
attention. In execution it was the best we have yet 
produced, and as a decoration for walls no musical pic¬ 
ture can excel it. We have a few extra supplements, 
which can be had for ten cents a copy, postpaid, put up 
in a strong mailing tube. We have also imported from 
Paris a few elegant engravings in India ink, and some¬ 
what larger in size, 22 x 28. We will dispose of these at 
actual cost, which is $5.00. We have only a few remain- 
ing, and when this lot is exhausted copies can not be had 
in this country. 

The Riemann “Dictionary,” or “Encyclopedia of 
Music,” which we sold during the holidays for $2.50, 
was a pronounced success. The offer of reduced rate is 
no longer in force. The retail price of the book is $6.00, 
with the usual discount to the profession. The work is 
the latest of its kind. Every known subject in connec¬ 


tion with music and musicians is treated in a compre¬ 
hensive manner. As an all-round book of reference on 
music, Riemann’s “Dictionary” is all that can be de¬ 
sired ' If you procure for us four subscribers to The 
Etude at $1.50 each, we will send you the work, post¬ 
il This is an exceptionally liberal offer—in fact, 
more liberal than our cash offer of last month. At 
present a new edition of the work is being printed, and 
on that account delivery of copies will have to wait a 
few weeks. If you have a thirst for musical knowledge, 
one of the best investments to make is a reliable ency¬ 
clopedia of music. 

The supplement with this issue is the ever-popular 
Chopin. The picture is the one we are accustomed to 
see. Next to Mozart, no composer appeals more to the 
popular mind than Chopin. He has already outdistanced 
all piano composers. Very few composers for special 
instruments outlive their generation. Herz, Thalberg, 
Kalkbrenner, and Moscheles are “ dead-letters ” in our 
day, while Chopin is ever-living. No doubt it is the 
poet that lives, no matter for what instrument he writes, 
and it is the fashionable passage work that we soon tire 
of. The celebrated A-flat major waltz in this issue is 
one of the best of salon waltzes. It is ever acceptable 
for a concert by even the greatest virtuosi, or for the aver¬ 
age pianist for home amusement. The piece is within 
reach of most amateurs, and presents no great tax on 
technic. The article on page 20 was prepared with the 
greatest care by the editor, and is the best possible sum¬ 
mary of his life. Our next composer’s number will be 
either Bach or Handel. The portrait of Chopin in this 
issue can be had on stiff paper, large size, for framing, 
for only 25 cents during the month of January. These 
are artist’s proofs, and we have only a limited number. 


We have for sale a hundred copies of “Song Greet¬ 
ing,” by L. O. Emerson, which we will sell at a low 
price. The book has 160 pages, octavo size. The music 
is for mixed voices, suitable for high schools or advanced 
singing classes. We will send this book to any one for 
25 cents each. Send for a sample copy, postpaid for 
price. If you need such a work, this is an opportunity 
to supply your class at less than half rates. First come, 
first served. We have only 100. 

Our new music which we send out monthly On 
Sale to our patrons is a great benefit. We have re¬ 
cently published many valuable pieces and studies that 
every teacher should know. The convenience of having 
new music every month is very much appreciated by 
those who have tried it. The plan is simple, and no 
risk is run. We send out every month about twelve 
pieces On Sale ; during the summer months returns are 
made of all unused. No bill is sent during the winter, 
and no settlement is expected until the summer. You 
can have either our vocal or piano publications sent, or 
both. When no mention is made, only piano pieces are 
sent. Try this plan. You can stop it at any time. W T e 
call attention to the list of new publications which is 
printed in each issue. 

It is well, in these times of cheap editions, to men¬ 
tion, in ordering, whether a certain set of studies is 
desired in sheet-music form or in a cheap edition, such 
as Litolff, Peters, or Schirmer’s Library, etc. We are 
often at a loss which to do. Every teacher should have 
a catalogue of the cheap editions on hand. Nearly all 
the standard studies are to be found in one or the other 
of the editions. Many teachers and pupils still prefer 
the sheet-music form for studies ; no doubt because in 
sheet form they come in books, while in edition all the 
books are in one volume. The price and discount affect 
many. The sheet form is high in price and discount 
great, while in the editions the price is low and discount 
small. 

We call the attention of choir leaders to a new anthem 
book which we can furnish at a very reasonable price. 
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It is entitled “ Regal Anthems,” by E. L. Ashford, and 
contains music not of an inferior order, but good, well- 
constructed church anthems of moderate difficulty, 
within the reach of any village choir. We will sell the 
book at $6.00 per dozen, charges not prepaid. If you 
have grown tired of your present work and need some¬ 
thing new, this book will please. A sample copy will be 
mailed at the dozen rate. See the advertisement in 
another column. 


In several of the most prominent music schools 
Mason’s “Technic” is taught by specialists, giving the 
pnpil one lesson a week, the other lesson being given by 
a teacher who makes a specialty of interpretation, style, 
expression, etc. This plan is working so satisfactorily 
that it has become an established thing in many schools. 
The pupil feels the necessity and dignity of pure technic 
as never before when he comes to take a whole lesson 
devoted to that subject alone, when his entire attention 
is directed to the skilful and perfect doing of exercises, 
scales, arpeggios, wrist studies, etc. He gets a more per¬ 
fect and ideal model in his mind, and therefore has a 
better basis for his practice. Then the other teacher, 
knowing what the technical preparation of the pupil is, 
demands a finer and more exacting performance, demands 
effects that would not be possible to a pupil who was not 
skilled in playing the standard exercises of the Mason 
system. The teacher who teaches both technic and style 
at the same lesson is almost sure to neglect the technic 
too much, and to put the subject off with a few general 
directions, but the specialist takes pride in making the 
pupil skilful to a nicety in every movement taught, and 
this leads the pupil to place technic in his mind as a 
prominent part of his music study, a part that must be 
done perfectly, and that is not optional, but a necessity 
of his work. 


When The Etude was first brought before the musi¬ 
cal public, there were only a few writers upon musical 
subjects. Our years of editorial experience have been 
given to developing a strong corps of musical writers. 
There is no writer on musical subjects of an extended, 
and, we may say, even of limited, reputation whom we 
do not know thoroughly. The Etude has the greatest 
number of experienced writers of any musical magazine, 
and they are nearly all writers that The Etude helped 
to develop. More time and personal attention is now 
given to making The Etude better than ever before, and 
with our intimate acquaintance with all the musical 
writers of worth, we know where to get the best possible 
articles for its columns. We have facilities for making 
The Etude better than ever before, and are giving 
more time to careful editing than ever before. Our years 
of experience and these added facilities warrant us in 
promising a material advance in the practical worth of 
this magazine for the coming year. 


The study of form is generally considered as a finish¬ 
ing study for those who are well informed in harmony, 
counterpoint, and composition. Intelligent playing de¬ 
pends upon a working knowledge of form. When the 
pupil can easily recognize each phrase, the motives out 
of which the phrase is made, and if his piece is thematic 
or lyric in construction, and can locate the climax of 
each phrase, he can then play with an intelligent ex¬ 
pression. This should be a part of each lesson as soon 
as the pupil can begin to play musically, when he can 
control his fingers well enough to play a simple passage 
with an unbroken continuity. Landon s Sight Read¬ 
ing Album ” is founded upon this idea of playing musi¬ 
cal sense instead of notes. His “Foundation Materials ” 
contain little pieces of a strong and clearly defined con¬ 
tent with short phrases that are almost self-evident in 
their clearness, with the express purpose m view of 
leading the pupil to phrase from the very beginning of 
his playing. This idea has struck a responsive chord 
among the best teachers, and is being brought forward 
as a leading feature iu teaching beginners. Therefore 
the best usage and authorities sanction the teaching of 
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phrasing and form to a pnpil as soon as he can play a 
passage with an unbroken continuity. 


The following is a list of the names of teachers ot 
Mason’s “ Touch and Technic” that have been received 
since the appearance of the December issue. We will 
continue these lists from time to time as names accumu¬ 
late. If you use Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” send 
in your name, also the names of any teachers you know 
that are using the system : 

M. C. Kanapaux, 108 Green Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Miss Marie Fischer, Preston, Ont., Can. 

Mrs. C. N. Corry, Crockett, Texas. 

Georgiana Purrington, Maxwell Building, Patton Ave- 
nue, Asheville, N. C. 

Mrs. S. A. Marks, Newbern, Tenn. 

Mrs. Henry L. St. John, South Salem, N. Y. 

Miss Helena Albre, Cedar Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Mrs. Kate J. Roberts, 123 Oak Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Florence Cass, 208 Wisconsin Avenue, Waukesha, 
Wis. 

A. Pearl Harris, 716 Tenth Street, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Miss Fidelia A. Lester, 7 E. North Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ^ 

Frederick Milk, 128 Western Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

J. Austin Springer, 27£ Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
R. Anthony Zita, 79 Washington Avenue, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Bertha L. Bradford, 507 Dundas Street, London, Ont., 
Can. 

Frances C. Yates, Cleveland, N. Y. 

F. Sloan Hall, Box 15, Orlando, Fla. 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 


The “Waltz in A-flat Major,” by Chopin, is one of 
the most popular and most playable of his many compo¬ 
sitions both in this and other forms. The copy, as 
printed in the music supplement, has been very carefully 
edited from a comparison of all the best editions, and 
can be relied upon to give the most convenient execution 
for the piece, with annotations that will help much in 
the interpretation. Each principal theme is melodious 
and yet contrasting, the whole composition breathing 
the spirit of a people who passionately love the dance, 
a people alive with grace and elegance and peculiarly 
susceptible to the influence of the three elements of 
music—melody, rhythm, and dynamic variety. 

The piece entitled “Light and Shadow,” by C. Gur- 
litt, is a delightful piece of two contrasting melodies 
which well express the two ideas embodied in the title. 
The player should keep this well in mind and aim to 
vary the execution in such way as clearly to indicate 
the thought in each part. 

“The Dancing Bear,” by B. Wandelt, at once 
opens a picture familiar to all our readers. The piece is 
largely descriptive, and, as indicated by the editor, the 
general idea is to be the somewhat clumsy idea of an un¬ 
gainly beast like a bear attempting to dance. Heavy 
accents are necessary. It will be very easy to fit the 
various parts of the piece to a corresponding picture. 

“ Queen Anne,” by W. H. Harper, is a splendid 
piece in a rhythm similar to that of the gavotte, with a 
freshness and grace of melody that should make the 
piece as popular as “Dorothy” was some years ago. 
And withal the piece is constructed in a very musicianly 
manner, and will please the well-trained player and 
teacher as well as the mere amateur. 

“To the Evening Star,” by Richard Wagner, 
Wolfram’s song in the opera “ Tannhliuser, ” one of the 
most exquisite bits of melody that Wagner ever wrote, 
will surely please those of our readers who are players 
of the reed-organ. No single piece by the great com¬ 
poser shows his richness of harmonic idea and the pro¬ 
found quality of his melodic sense more than this piece. 
It is a gem of the first water. 

“Pouting Johnny,” by A. Schmoll, is one of a set 
of characteristic pieces by this popular French com¬ 
poser, who is also a successful teacher, and will be found 
full of a peevish irritability, as expressed in the title. 
It is the story of a jealous lover who has been teased by 
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his lady love, who is inclined to be something of a 
coquette. 

“ Liebeslied,” by A. Henselt, is well known to most 
players, but the arrangement for four hands which we 
present with this issue will interest both those who 
know the piece in the original form and those who hear 
it for the first time. It is much easier for young players 
than as first published for piano solo. It is one of the 
finest melodies ever written. 

“If the World Belonged to Me,” by P. Gabriel, 
is a song of the popular ballad type that can be used for 
teaching and recital purposes. It is within the range of 
the average singer, and is quite melodious. 

“ Know’st Thou the Land? ” by Beethoven, is a 
magnificent setting of Goethe’s celebrated poem, a song 
that can be used by the student as well as the teacher 
and professional vocalist. The edition presented in this 
issue has been revised and modernized in a few places 
by the well-known composer, Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, 
thereby being made more available for present-day use. 


HOME NOTES. 

Mr. Geo. Marks Evans, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., is to be adjudicator 
in the Eisteddfod to be held at Edwardsville, near the former city, 
in March. 

Mr. George E. Whiting has placed a three manual organ in his 
Boston studio for teaching purposes. What an advance this marks 
on the necessity for a pupil to take his lesson in a church poorly 
heated in winter ! 

Dr. S. N. Penfield, organist of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
New York city, was awarded the Clemson Prize Medal, of the value 
of $50, for the best anthem setting of a given scriptural text, in a 
competition instituted by the American Guild of Organists. 

Mr. Homer Moore, who had charge of the musical interests at 
the Omaha Exposition, has settled in St. Louis. 

Mr. E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, gave his first recital of the sea¬ 
son at Y. M. C. A. Hall, December 5th. His program included 
Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Rachmaninoff, and Grieg, with a set of 
original pieces. 

Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, of Philadelphia, has issued a neat 
pamphlet, giving a r6sum<§ of her lectures on “ The Ethical Light,” 
“Laboratory Lights,” “The Psychological Light,” “The Light of 
Logic,” which she calls “Search Lights in Modern Music Study.” 

Mr. Henry Eames, of Chicago, has taken charge of the piano 
department of the School of Musio connected with the University 
of Nebraska. 

Ralph D. Hausrath has severed his connection with the Ger¬ 
man Conservatory of Music, and is now with the Scharwenka Con¬ 
servatory. 

Mr. A. J. Goodrich, of Chicago, has commenced a series of lec¬ 
tures on the programs of the Chicago Orchestra concerts, at the 
Mrs. John Vance Cheney School. He will also deliver a similar 
series before the Musical Club of Evanston, Ill. 

The ShurtleffSchool of Music, Alton, Ill., has arranged a series of 
lecture recitals by members of the faculty. A recent one was on 
“ The Organ and Great Organists,” the lecture by Mrs. C. B. Roh- 
land, illustrated by Mr. W. D. Armstrong. The early Italian and 
German schools, the later German, and the modern English and 
French schools were considered. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman conducted a unique concert in the First Bap¬ 
tist Church of Brooklyn, on the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee. 
The program was a reproduction of the music from the early time 
of the Israelitish exodus to the present day. The shophar was 
introduced. The choir of the Baptist Temple, 200 voices, under 
Mr. Bowman’s direction, assisted in rendering the choral selec¬ 
tions. 

Miss Hannah Smith, author of “Music—How it Came to be 
What it is,” has arranged to give a series of lectures in New York 
city on “ The History of Music ” and “ Musical History and Liter¬ 
ature for Students.” 

Mr. Harvey Wickham, of Middletown, N. Y., has resumed his 
series of choral concerts. The last work given was Dudley Buck’s 
cantata, “ The Coming of the King.” 

At the December meeting of the Art Society of Pittsburg the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, under the baton of Victor Herbert, played the 
compositions which were awarded prizes in the competition insti¬ 
tuted by the Society some time ago. Interest centered in the com¬ 
position, symphonic piece,” Prelude to Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ ” by Mr. Ad. 
M. Foerster, and the overture, “Richard IIT,” by Fidelis Zitterbart, 
both of Pittsburg. The Art Society was organized for the purpose 
of stimulating composition among the local musicians and fostering 
a public spirit in regard to music among the citizens of the city. 

At a meeting of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, December 27-28, 1898, held at Milwaukee, Wis., Fanny 
Grant, a contributor to The Etude, read a paper on “ Arts and 
Letters in Wisconsin; Having to do Especially with the Art of 
Music.” 
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We are charmed with Mr. Gates’ new work, “ In 
Praise of Music.” ’Tis the best thing of its kind ex¬ 
tant. Mrs. L. W. Armstrong. 

I am well pleased with The Etude, especially the 
supplements, which are worth the money alone. 

Jeannette Mayer. 

Allow me to congratulate yon on the Christmas 
Etude just received. It is par excellence, and should 
be in the hands of all musicians, while the accompanying 
engraving is also appreciated. 

Fannie Lee Leverette. 

I am an interested reader of your Etude, and think 
you use so much tact with regard to the musical selec¬ 
tions, as they are all good music, and yet in each issue 
any one would find some one piece to their special taste. 

Mrs. Gertrude J. Bartlett. 

“ Ear Training : a Course of Systematic Study for the 
Development of the Musical Perceptions,” by Arthur E. 
Heacox, Philadelphia, Theodore Presser. A useful book 
of 117 pages, which treats of relative pitch, notation 
rhythm, motives, and short phrases, the minor mode, 
chromatic progressions, modulation, the period, and 
intervals. The exercises are practical. The hook may 
be recommended safely to teachers, and instruction in 
this line is sadly needed. Musical Record. 

The “ Riemann Dictionary, ” at your price, is an im¬ 
mense boon to students. Alexander McArthur. 

I have received the “ Musical Dictionary ” by Hugo 
Riemann, and am highly pleased with it. 

Dr. Riemann is an authority on all matters concerning 
music, and when I ordered I expected a valuable book of 
reference, but when I received my copy and looked it 
over, I found that it exceeded all my expectations. 

It is complete in every detail, and in my estimation 
the most valuable work of information to be bad any¬ 
where. I can not express fully how much I think of 
it, but to show you, I will tell you that I sat up the 
whole night on the day on which I received it, and only 
laid it down when my eyes would no longer remain open 
to permit me to read. Otto Merz. 

We have read the hook “How to Teach : How to 
Study,” and find it admirably adapted to the needs of 
music teachers and pupils; especially the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth lessons. Sisters of St. Joseph. 

Sefton’s work, “ How to Teach : How to Study, ” seems 
to represent an “experience” which has been consci¬ 
entiously evolved, and is valuable. The subj ect-divisions 
are shorn of all that is non-essential, and clearly pre¬ 
sented in most orderly sequence. No time need be 
wasted in getting the writer’s ideas, and doubtless much 
saved in putting them in daily practice. 

A. M. Murphy. 

“The Masters and Their Music ” arrived in good con¬ 
dition a few days ago. After looking the book carefully 
through I am greatly pleased with it, and expect to find 
it very useful in my class work this winter. I consider 
it quite a valuable addition to my musical library. 

Mrs. Howell. 

‘ ‘ The Masters and Their Music, ” by W. S. B. Mathews, 
is both instructive and entertaining, and ought to be 
very helpful to young music clubs as well as to indi¬ 
vidual pupils. Rosa L. Ken. 

Have been teaching for several years, and have exam¬ 
ined quite a number of musical journals, hut have found 
none to equal The Etude. Mes Della Padlock. 

I think the holiday number of The Etude is very 
attractive. I will do all I can to get some of my pupils 
to subscribe for it. I think it is the best musical journal 
I know of. Nettie A. Jones. 

I am delighted with the Bible, and certainly feel 
repaid for soliciting subscriptions to The Etude. 

Nellie L. Brown. 

I believe Park’s “ ConeertQuartets ” is just what I’ve 
been looking for for two or three years. 

Mrs. E. H. DeBois. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the uniform 
courtesy and kindness that you have shown me during 
the year in filling all my little orders promptly and 
answering my questions satisfactorily. I have not found 
it necessary to deal with any other firm, as you have 
obtained for me everything my class work required in 
this school. Mrs. Esther M. Griffin. 

Your publications are a great boon to teachers. 

U. R. White. 


“Embellishments of Music” received in good order. 
I think it is a very good book, and it should he in the 
hands of all good students. Mrs. James K. Dimond. 

I have been greatly pleased with the fulfilment of 
my orders, and I think The Etude is a great inspiration 
to any one studying music. Mrs. Chas. Ericson. 

I received the Bidwell Pocket Hand Exerciser, and 
am now using it daily and find that it works marvel¬ 
ously ; especially these results are noticed in all thumb 
passages and in rapid technic work. 

Mina B. Bbust. 

I have examined the “Dictionary of Music,” by 
Hugo Riemann, and am greatly pleased with the work. 
It is exactly what I have been looking for, and I shall 
take pleasure in recommending it to all who are inter¬ 
ested in music. T. H. Holland. 

Riemann’s “Encyclopsedic Dictionary” is at hand. 
It is the best work for the money offered in the United 
States. E. F. Beal. 

I have my copy of “ Riemann.” The book is, beyond 
all question, the best single work of its kind now avail¬ 
able in English, and should have a great sale. 

Henry G. Hanchett. 

Dr. Riemann’s “Dictionary of Music” is at hand; 
and I must say that it makes a constant companion and 
a most welcome adjunct to the studio library. 

The extent of the ground gone over is immense, and 
the arrangement and compilation of the various kinds 
of musical information given make it a ready and con¬ 
venient work of reference. I shall recommend it to all 
my friends and pupils. Adelina C. Keith. 

I received the “ Pictorial Bible. ’ ’ To say that I am 
charmed with that elegant premium is putting it mildly. 
How you can afford to give such an expensive premium 
for three subscribers, or for $2.00 cash, is more than I 
can understand. No doubt you will gain 10,000 new 
subscribers through that premium. C. Ruppbecht. 

I like the “ Movable Notation ” very much. 

Josie A. Jones. 



Notices for this column Inserted at 3 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 

A young LADY, CONSERVATORY GRADUATE, 
-LX who is a good pianist, excellent accompanist, 
and is used to pipe-organ playing in church, desires a 
position in a city where there are advantages for higher 
musical study. Address A. B., care of Etude. 

F or sale—a virgil practice clavier, in 

good condition. Very cheap. Address L. J. 
Emery, Box 233, Towanda, Pa. 


F or sale—nine copies cantata, ‘ 

Haymakers,” by Geo. F. Root. Used once. 
Cora B. McCormick, Toledo, Iowa. Box 513. 


THE 

Miss 


TIOR SALE—AN INTEREST IN A KINDERGARTEN 
-L Piano Method for which the patents and copyrights 
have been secured. Address Musical Art Publishing 
Company, 4313 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

"POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY, 

■ * onsei'vatory graduate, as assistant teacher of piano 

in school or conservatory, or with private teacher, or as 
accompanist with vocal teacher. References. Address 
B, care Etude. 


rPHE TRUE WAY TO APPRECIATE KINDER- 
garten Music Building and what it is doing for 
both teacher and pnpil is to visit one of the classes. 
1 he interest of the child is aroused and stimulated by 
the various devices used in the method. A game is the 
text-book, and what child is there whose attention can 
not be won by games and bright colors? Teachers of 
this method find their task not only easy but delightful, 
and large returns for the expenditure of thought and 
labor as well as gratification in the progress of their 
ittle charges. The game can be obtained from Theo. 
Prksser, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

VOUNG LADY WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ EX- 
. pen ®“ c ® desires a position as assistant piano 
teacher. M. McA., care of Etude. 
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( Copyright 1898 by \ 

\Mahon & Hamlin Co,/ 

A handsome desk calendar, containing one 
leaf for each day of the year and mounted on 
a metal stand. On each leaf Is a quotation 
concerning music, taken from the works of 
the great poets and musicians, and ample 
space is left for memoranda. Stationers’ 
price is 25c. for similar calendars. 

Sent postpaid upon receipt of 10c. 
/Ibasott (S Mamltn Co., 

3 and 5 West 18 th Street, . NEW YORK. 
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OF . . . 

THEO. |J^RESSER, 

1708 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Kindergarten^* 

^^IVIusie Building. 

The Seienee of JVIusie fob Children. 


Any of the following sent post¬ 
paid on receipt of marked price. 

Complete catalogues sent free 
on application. To responsible teachers we will send or 
examination any of our publications at special prices. 

Mail orders solicited and filled to all parts of the country 

2175. Oehmler, Leo. God, My Father, 
Lend Thy Aid. Sacred Song for 
Medium Voice. Grade III. 

A fine, broad song for use in the church service. It 
is reverential in tone, pleasing ii^melody, and can be 
rendered in a very artistic manner. Should be in 
every choir singer’s repertoire. 

2569. Espen, Theodor. Op. 7. Remember 
Me. Grade II. 

Of the style known as “ songs without words.” The 
accompaniment is in simple arpeggio form, the melody 
containing some octave and two-part passages. It is 
a beautiful piece for the home circle. 

2572. Saroni, H. S. With the Tide. Bar¬ 
carolle. Grade IV. 

A very musicianly piece in a popular rhythm which 
faithfully carries out the idea of the barcarolle. The 
left hand has some interesting passages. 

Little 


2579. Hirsch, Th. Op. 44, No. 1. 

Soldiers. Grade II. 


2580. 


40 


20 


30 


A good teaching piece for the younger pupils, in 
march rhythm, carefully fingered and edited. 

Hirsch, Th. Op. 44, No. 3. On the 
Caroussel. Grade II. 

A captivating melody with marked rhythm, fully 
characteristic or the spirit of fun and jollity associated 
with the “ caroussel ” recreation. It will make a good 
piece to develop the pupil’s imagination. 

2581. Hadley, Sarah A. A Drap o’ Dew. 

Song for Medium Voice. Grade III, 

The words are in Scotch dialect, the melody having 
that beautiful simplicity which is characteristic of 
the Scotch ballad. 


30 


35 


30 


2606. Geibel, Adam. South Car’llna 

Tickle. Cake Walk. Grade III. 10 

A tip-top piece in the popular style, introducing the 
rhythmical effects characteristic of the music of the 
rcolored race. Mr. Geibel has been unusually success- 
TJT'’-' ful with his pieces in this style, and this is his best. 

;it also contains a refrain that may be sung, if so 
desired. 

2607-2616. Engelmann, H. Op. 336. Rose¬ 
buds and Butterflies. Grade I. 

2607. Butterfly Waltz. 25 

2608. Butterfly Polka . 25 

2609. Butterfly Schottische. 25 

2610. Butterfly Redowa. 25 

2611. Butterfly March. 25 

2612. Rosebud Polka. 25 

2613. Rosebud Mazurka. 25 

2614. Rosebud Schottische. 25 

2615. Rosebud Waltz. 25 

2616. Rosebud Galop. 25 

A set of fine teaching pieces in popular dance 
rhythms, just the thing for young pupils who need 
' drill in well-marked figures. 

2617. Engelmann, H. Op. 331. Society 

March. Grade II . 40 

A stirring, vigorous march of the style so popular 
at the time, with tuneful melodies and rich harmonies. 

Is true to the title in expressing the spirit of pleasure¬ 
seeking society. 

2618. Rogers, James H. Daily Trill Stud¬ 

ies. Grade III. 1 25 

A set of eighteen studies in trills, commencing with 
simple elementary forms and gradually progressing to 
the higher, more artistic embellishments. The great 
many varieties of fingering are introduced, all tend¬ 
ing to the result of strengthening the different fingers 
and rendering each independent. This work is a 
distinct contribution to technical literature. 

2619. Saroni, H. S. Druid’s Prayer. Grade 

III. 30 

A very musicianly composition, introducing strong 
themes which are developed in a splendid way to a 
very effective climax. 

2621. Andrus, H. J. From the Long Ago. 

Grade III. 35 

In the salon music or nocturne style. The melody 
is built on a very simple theme which is developed 
with increasing interest. There is a little crossing of 
the hands. The piece is a good study in bringing out 
a melody and in ornamental passages A la Chopin. 

2622. Wohlfahrt, H. “ Tyrolean Air ” with 

Variations. Grade III . 35 

A beautiful air, with interesting variations, each 
introducing some useful rhythmical or technical 
demand. 


JJJHIS new and interesting method of teaching the rudi¬ 
ments of music to beginners, either individually or 
in classes, is both simple and scientific in construction, 
and is highly endorsed by leading musicians. Its chief 
charm lies in its simplicity and truth. The practical 
proof of its utility is demonstrated by the pleasure and 
knowledge the children gain from joining the classes 
taught by teachers who have studied Kindergarten Music 
Building under Mrs. N. K. Darlington, author and 
originator of the method. 

During the season classes will he formed in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, Address 


MRS. N. K. DARLINGTON, 

1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, or 
86 Beacom Street, Boston, Mass., or 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


In Praise of /Vlusic 

BY W. FRANCIS GATES 

12mo, Attractively Bound; Price, $1.00 


2586. Hughes, J. Wesley. Blue-eyed Nel¬ 
lie. Song for Medium Voice. Grade 

II. 

In the popular ballad style with a refrain in a dance 
rhythm. 

2588. Goerdeler, R. "First Lady.” Ga¬ 

votte. Grade II. 

A gavotte full of rhythmical grace and a thoroughly 
pleasing melody. Not difficult, but brilliant in effect. 
A teaching piece that will interest any pupil. 

2589. Goerdeler, R. Mountain Fairy. 

Waltzes. Grade III. 

A set of waltzes, modern in style, yet simple and 
pleasing in melody. A waltz will always hold a pupil’s 
interest. 

2590. Hirsch, Th. Op. 44, No. 2. Little 

Rope Dancer. Grade II. 

A good teaching piece, carefully fingered and edited. 
The melody expresses well the spirit of the title. 

2591. Engelmann, H. Op. 326. Those 

Loving Eyes. Petit Valse Caprice. 

Grade III.. 

A good concert waltz, of moderate difficulty, that 
will stand considerable artistic interpretation. Can 
be used in recitals and the home circle to advantage. 

2592. Saroni, H. S. Against the Tide. 

Barcarolle. Grade IV. 

The melody in this barcarolle, joined to its wave- 
like, undulating accompaniment figure, easily conveys 
the idea of singing on the water. Both hands share 
in the work of bringing out the effect; contains some 
useful arpeggio passages divided between the hands. 

2598. Long, Don N. Dance of the Water 

Nymphs. Grade III. 

A graceful dance, as suggested by the title; arpeggio 
passages in which both hands are used, and a melody 
that lingers in the mind. A combination that makes 
a good piece. 

2604. Draa, Charles O. Op. 11, No. 1. The 

Carnival. Grade III... 

A descriptive piece that illustrates a children’s lawn 
party. A full explanation is printed with the music. 
The technical work includes some wrist staccato. A 
thoroughly useful piece for developing the spirit of 
interpretatian. 

2605. Losey, Frank H. Op. 40. Triumphal 

Polka. Grade II. 

A piece that will be found useful in teaching rhyth¬ 
mical appreciation. The melodies are simple and 
pleasing. 


This interesting work comprises three hundred 
and sixty-five selections, one for each day of the 
year, by writers of many ages aDd countries, 
expressing their ideas of the purpose and scope of 
the musical art. These sayings are mostly short 
and all are clear and incisive. Nowhere can one 
get a better idea of the scope and limitations of 
music as expressed by the world’s most interesting 
writers than in this beautiful volume. The author 
spent much time in their selection and has made 
a book that appeals to all readers of musical 

literature. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, Phila., Pa. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND VALUABLE GIFT BOOK 
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50 
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50 
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2624. Galeotti, C. Op. 78. On the Shores 
of the Nile. Grade III. 

A composition, thoroughly oriental in character, 
containing peculiar harmonic and rhythmical effects. 
It will furnish splendid drill for a pupil with a lively 
sense of color and power of imagination. It calls up 
to the mind the celebrated “ Midway Plaisauce.” 

2626. Lavignac, A. Barcarolle Venitienne. 

Grade IV. 

A very delightful piece in a style made popular by 
the Venetian gondoliers. It is semi-descriptive. Both 
hands contribute to bring out the musical effect. 

2627. Bachmann, G. Nicette. Grade III... 

The piece is cast in a mazurka rhythm and has the 
general character of grace and vivacity. It is a good 
example of the French school of composition. Con¬ 
tains some good staccato work. 


2630. Lack, Theodore. 

Grade V. 


Valse Arabesque. 


A splendid concert waltz for recitals or concerts, in 
the best modern French style, so piquant both in 
melody and in harmony. 

2632. Stanford, O. V. The Little Red Lark. 

Song for Medium Voice. Grade II, 

An artistic song, based on an old Irish melody, that 
deserves a place in every siuger’s and teacher’s 
repertoire. 

2633. Lebrun, Paul. To Thee. Song for 

Medium Voice. Grade III. 

A modern French song, of great artistic value both 
for concert and teaching purposes. 

Tarantella. Grade 


2634. 


Beaumont, Paul. 
Ill. 


A tuneful, thoroughly attractive piece in a popular 
rhythm, carefully fingered and phrased, with interest¬ 
ing work for both hands. 


2636. Bassford, Wm. K. 
Medium Voice. 


Boat Song. 
Grade III. 


For 


50 


30 


35 


65 


20 


25 


30 


40 


An attractive song, very useful for pupils’ recitals 
or entertainments. 


1 A(\ PpTlf is the profit made by music teachers in sell- 

l^rU 1 Cl LC11L# ing our transparent Adhesive Parchment 
Paper to their pupils. The convenient, ready-to-use way in which 
it is put up, combined with perfect transparency, make it a most de¬ 
sirable addition to an up-to-date teacher’s list. 

Can you not work up a trade among your scholars? We offer 
you special rates. 

Sample Envelope for 15 Cents, Postpaid. 

Gaylord Bros., Dept, e, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE ETUDE 


To ( omposers 


During the next sixty days 
we want the best efforts of 
composers of music . . . 


m 

••• 

••••• 

••• 


••••• 

••• 


$ 1,000 


in prizes will be divided be¬ 
tween the writers of eleven 
successful compositions. 


See full particulars in the December issue of the 

MUSICAL RECORD 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 

(SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN) 

Originated by Evelyn 4shtonFletcher, and endorsed by Geo. W. Chad¬ 
wick Y. C. D. Parker, Mme, Hope Kirk, Thomas Tarper, lit. AnognoB, 

Director of Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, Samuel W.Cole, 
Yaroslaw de Zislinski, Signor 
Rot<>to, and many more promi¬ 
nent musicians, and by the 
following conservatories: 
Metropolitan School of Music, 
Toronto; Toronto College of 
Music; Toronto Conservatory 
of Music; New England Con¬ 
servatory, Boston; Temple 
College, Philadelphia, etc. 

All the materials re= 
quired in teaching chil= 
dren are protected by 
patents, and can be obtained only by taking the course of 
Miss Fletcher herself. 

For information apply to 

MISS EVELYN A. FLETCHER 

ii2s Madison Ave., New York 
or to the Corresponding Secretary of the Fletcher Musical Association 
Miss Southard, 22 Huntington Ave., opp. Public Library, Boston 

THE DUBT HOUR. 


A Collection of Piano Duets. 


PRICE $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

FOR 

Music Teachers Only. 

E. T. Pauli Music Co.’s 
Publications, o* ^ ** v* 

We want every Music Teacher in this country 
who uses a good grade of popular music-teaching 
pieces to have copies of the following: 

No. 1. BEN HUE. CHARIOT RACE MARCH. 
By E. T. Pauli. 

This is without exception one of the beat and moat 
popular marches of the present day. A splendid teach¬ 
ing piece, now being used by thousands of teachers. A 
universal favorite. Fine Bass Solo. Try it. 

No. 2. CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
MARCH. By E. T. Pauli. 

This is a companion piece to the Chariot Race, about 
No. 4 Grade. A magnificent piano piece; splendid intro¬ 
duction ; very brilliant throughout; great finale. A copy 
of this piece should be in the hands of every music 
teacher. 



For sale on all 
News Stands 



The compositions contained in this work are all 
of a good standard and of a moderate degree of diffi¬ 
culty. Every one is melodious, and the work will 
surely please. No better collection of four-hand 
pieces has ever before been published. Subject to 
a liberal professional discount. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


jnrst Dance HIbum. 

—-o+o*- 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 


JUST T mm TUIECQ 


TO PRESERVE 
YOUR COPIES OF THE ETUDE. 


—»ofo*— 

A collection of 80 pages of dance music of all kinds, 
nothing of greater difficulty than the second grade. 
Carefully selected. For a collection of very easy music 
nothing better can be bad. 

Printed and bound in our usual fine and substantial 
style. _ 


Published by 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Of all Music Dealers or the Publishers. 



Send for Catalogue? of Sacred aud Secular Music. 

VOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St. NewYof* 


TJIE EMDE BINDER 


It is simple but complete, cheap but durable, 
and beautiful in appearance. 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps it 
in shape, and it does not mutilate the contents. 

The copies are instantly but securely bound by the 
thin slats which ran the length of the periodical, and yet 
can be removed at pleasure. 

Each Binder holds twelve copies, or a foil year’s sub¬ 
scription, of the Etude. 

Price, Postpaid, $ 1 . 00 . 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St„ Philada. 


MUSICAL GAME. 

THE GREAT COMPOSERS 

PRICE 50 CENTS. 

The Most Important and Interesting Musical 
Game Ever Issued. 

Every card has an excellent likeness of a composer 
contained upon it. In addition to being a most interest¬ 
ing game, it being like the well-known games of litera¬ 
ture, “Authors,” it is instructive, familiarizing the 
players with the faces of the different composers, the 
dates of birth and death, and last, but not least, four of 
the greatest works of each. The game is a large one, 
seventeen tricks and sixty-eight cards in all, so that it 
can be divided in two or even more separate and dis¬ 
tinct games ; in this way a large number can play at the 
same time. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, PHILADA., PA. 


No. 3. NEW YORK AND CONEY ISLAND 
MARCH AND TWO-STEP. By E. T. 
Pauli. 

This piece is written in six-eight time, having a bright 
catchy swing to the melody. A special feature of this 
piece is a fine Bass Solo, probably one of the best found 
in any popular composition; a piece that everybody likes. 

No. 4. SWEET MEMORIES WALTZES. By 
Herbert Clarke. 

One of the finest sets of waltzes published in recent 
years; a specially good grade and well adapted for 
teaching purposes. Mr. Clarke is one of the best 
musicians in the United States. 

No. 5. QUEEN OF BEAUTY WALTZES. By 
Otto Heinzman. 

This is without exception the prettiest set of waltzes 
published in years, about No. 3 Grade; very melodious 
and well written. We recommend this piece to the 
attention of teachers, believing it to be specially well 
adapted for teaching purposes. 

No. 6. AMERICA FOREVER! MARCH. By E. 
T. Pauli. 

The latest, greatest, and best march ever written by 
Mr. Pauli. Twenty thousand copies printed the first 
issue; a bright, stirring composition ; good from start to 
finish. The finale gives a special treatment of the tune 
“ America,” that makes it thrilling and effective. Don’t 
fail to order a copy of this piece. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER. 

We believe the above pieces to be the best 
published in their class, and in order to introduce 
them fully and give the readers of The Etude an 
opportunity to obtain them at special low rates, 
we agree to furnish any one copy selected for 25 
cents, or any four copies for 75 cents, or all six 
copies for $1.00. This is less than wholesale rates. 
In making an order be sure to mention this “ ad ” 
in The Etude, otherwise the rate will be 25 cents 
a copy throughout. Our editions are the hand¬ 
somest issued by any publisher; amounts for less 
than $1.00 can be sent in postage stamps. Make 
out a sample order and write for full catalogue 
containing 30 pages of music, sent free, postpaid. 
Address all orders and communications to the 
Publishers. 

E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 

44 West 29 th St., New York. 
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THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 


Twelve Piano Lessons 

ON 

CLASSICAL AND MODERN MASTERWORKS 

BY 

EMIk lilEBMfiG. 


Every successful artist and teacher develops in the 
course of time certain views in regard to the proper rendi¬ 
tion and interpretation of musical compositions. These 
individual experiences, if properly elaborated, are mani¬ 
festly of the greatest service to students and professionals. 

The present work presents twelve practical music les 
sons on standard compositions by Emil Liebling, whose 
successful work in every line of musical art is well known 
everywhere. The student who is located at a distance 
from musical centers will find, in the remarks accompany¬ 
ing each selection, the most detailed hints as to the proper 
execution and phrasing of each number. The fingering, 
marks of expression, and the use of the pedal are carefully 
indicated, and the whole collection in its entirety is thus 
made very accessible to serious students and inquiring 
minds. Some selections, like Schumann’s “Bird as 
Prophet,” have never before appeared with the correct 
phrasing, and the publishers confidently hope and expect 
that this publication will prove of the greatest benefit to 
the musical profession at large. 

Following is a list of contents; each number is accom¬ 
panied by a practical music lesson by Emil Liebling. 

Andante from Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. Ludwig von Beethoven 

An Matin (In the Morning).-. Benjamin Godard 

Bird aa Prophet. Op. 82, No. 7. Robert Schumann 

Caprice. Op. 16, No. I. Felix Mendelssohn 

Eighth Two-Voice Invention and Gavotte-Joftn Sebastian Bach 

Invitation A la Value. Op. 66. Carl Maria von Weber 

Nocturne in F minor. Op. 66, No. 1-.-. Fr. Chopin 

Paasacaille.... George Frederick Handel 

Second Humoresque. Op. 6, No. 2. Edward Grieg 

Serenata. Op. 16, No. 1. Moritz Moukowski 

Slnmber Song (Berceuse) Op. 23, No. 7. Ludwig Bchytte 

Turkish March...-. W. A. Mozart 

PUBLISHED ONLY IN BOOK FORM. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


A NEW 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 

COLLECTION 



JUST ISSUED BY 

FISCHER & BRO., 


7 Bible House, New York 


THE YOUNG VIOLINIST’S REPERTOIRE 

A Collection of Easy and Pleasing Transcriptions 
(in First Position) for Violin and Piano. 

Composed by L. KRON. Revised by B. HAMMA. 

TWO VOIS. EACH 75 CENTS. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

1. Russian Folks Song.—Der rotlie Sarafan. 

2. Know You How Many Stars?—Weinst du wie viel Sternleinstehen? 

3. The Good C( mrade.—Icli hatt’ einen Kameiaden. 

4. O Sanctissima (Sicilian Air). 

5. Silent Night, Holy Night.—Stille Nacht, Hulige Nacht. 

6. Longing for Home —Wenn ich mich nach der Heimat sehn. 

7. Farewell, My Peaceful Home.—So leb’ denn wobl du stifles Ilaus. 

8. Thou, Thou, Dear to my Heart.—Du, Du, liegst mir im Herzen. 

9. Ah I How Can I Leave Thee.—Ach I Wie ist’s inoglich dann. 

10. Almost Thirty Years.—ScLier dreissig Jahre hist du alt. 

11. Loreley —Die Lorelei. 

12. The Mill and the Brook.—In einem kiihlen Grunde. 

18. May Breezes.—Das Mailiifterl. 

14. Annie of Tliarau — Aennchen von Tbarau. 

CONTEXTS O F VOL. II. 

15. The Watch at Midnight.—Steh ich in finst’rer Mitternacbt. 

16. The Fir Tree. — 0 Tannenbaum. 

17. The Huntsman’s Delight.—Im Wald und auf der Haide. 

18. The Birdling's Greeting — Kommt ein Yogel geflogen. 

19. University Student SoDg.—“Gaudeamus Igitur.” 

20. Let Youth be Merry.—Freut euch des Lebens. 

21. The Hussar’s Reveille.—Was blasen die Trompeten. 

22. The Last Rose ot Summer.—Des Sommers letzte Rose. 

23. The Little Drummer Boy —Ich bin der kleine Tambour. 

24. Long, Long Ago.—Lang ist es her. 

25. Song of the Plane. — Das Hobellied. 

26. Bertrand’s Farewell.—Bertrand’s Abschied. 

27. German National Airs.—Deutsche Yolkslieder. 

28. American National Airs.—Amerikanische Yolkslieder. 


EDITION LIEBLING. 


ORGKN BOOKS. 

An Immediate Success! 


REDUCED PRICES. 

TflH piflEST If! TflH WORLkD. 


L. MOURLAN’S 

VOLUNTARIES FOR THE ORGAN 


We call the special attention of teachers to our “Lieb¬ 
ling Edition” of Selected Studies from Helt. er and 
Loeschhorn, edited by Emu, Liebling, who has added 
valuable and practical “ Remarks ” regarding each study. 
The following numbers are now ready: 

Opus 45, 46, and 47 of Heller Stndles. 

Opus 65, 66, and 84 of Loeschhorn Stndles. 

PRICE OF EACH OPUS OR VOLUME, $1.00. 


MORRISON’S PIANO STUDIES. 

BY C. S. IWORRlSOfl. 


Students will find Mobrison’s Scales studies indis¬ 
pensable for execution, touch, easy graceful position, etc. 
The book contains all the major and minor scales in their 
relative order, together with arpeggios, the common 
chords, arpeggio chords, and chromatic scales, with full 
explanation by the author. On the part of the publishers 
no expense has been spared to maintain that high degree 
of excellence attained by them for sharp, clear plates, fine 
paper, printing, and binding. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, - - $1.00. 


(PIPE OR REED). 

Written on 2 Staves. Edited by G. BURTON. 

Bound in Flexible Cloth, $1.50 Net. 

Although there seems to be a veritable supply of Voluntary Books 
in circulation, we nevertheless feel encouraged to add others to this 
long list, simply on account of the steadily increasing demand for the 
seleot organ books which we have placed on the market. 

This work of Mourlan’s is destined to find a host of warm admirers 
among those acting in the capacity as organists. The selections have 
been made with the greatest care, admitting only such pieces which 
could be safely recommended to be played at any church service. 

We feel positive that no person seeking a pleasing style of music, 
which is suited for either Pipe or Beed organ (Pedal ad lib.), will have 
any cause for disappointment in the Moubian’s Volcntabies. None of 
the pieces contained in this collection have ever been reproduced in 
any other work published in this country. 


J. L. BATTMANN. 

GEMS FOR THE CABINET ORGAN. 

Edited by G. BURTON. 

Vol. I. 34 Marches .$1.50 Net. 

Yol. II. 69 Voluntaries. 1.50 

T. MEE PATTISON. 


ductory and 5 Concluding). Edited by E. 

J. Biedermann.$1.00 

TH. DUBOIS. 

10 Compositions for the Pipe Organ. Edited by 

E. J. Biedermann. 1.00 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DR, WM. VOLCKMAR. 

14 Festival Compositions for the Pipe Organ. 

Edited by E. J. Biedermann . 1.00 


Our publications can be obtained;through any first-class music house. 
Write for our Catalogue ot Organ Music. 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION 

OF 

Musical Classics. 


This celebrated Edition is the First and 
Original American “ Cheap Edition.” It already 
comprises over 500 Numbers, embracing the 
most important literature for Piano, Piano Stud¬ 
ies, Piano Four Hands, Violin, Organ, Vocal 
Music, Vocalises, etc., and is constantly being 
added to. 

Conspicuous among Composers stand out the 
works of— 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, de¬ 
menti, Gade, Haydn, Henselt, Jensen, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Mozart, Raff, Rein- 
ecke, Rubinstein, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schumann, 
Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Weber, etc., etc. 

The most valuable material in the line of 
Studies for all branches of Musical Instruction. 

The so-called “ Modern Classics ” are repre¬ 
sented in adequate numbers, and Albums and 
Collections chosen from the various works of the 
best modern writers abound in great variety. 

The fingering and critical revision of this 
Edition are entrusted into the hands of such emi¬ 
nent pedagogues as— 

William Mason, Max Vogrich, L. Klee, 
J. G. Buonamici, Th. Marzials, C. Mikuli, Henry 
Schradieck, H. v. Bulow, Dr. Lebert, W. Schar- 
fenberg, etc. 

The Schirmer’s Library Edition excels every 
other in points of correctness, printing, paper, 
binding, and general appearance. The volumes 
lie flat when opened, and will not break apart. 

The most skilled proofreaders are employed 
to make this Edition as accurate as possible. 
Premiums are offered for the discovery of any 
mistakes. 

Send for Catalogues, also for Descriptive 
Catalogue, giving the contents of each volume in 
detail. 


G. SCHIRMER, 

NEW YORK. 
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THE ETUDE PREMIUM LIST. 


ALL PRtMIUMS SENT BY MAIL ARE PREPAID, UNLESS 
OTHERWISE STATED. WHEN IT IS MENTIONED BY EX¬ 
PRESS'' THE RECEIVER PAYS THE TRANSPORTATION. 


THE ETUDE is of positive and lasting worth to every musical person. First, 
know the many advantages that are to be derived from it and the many valuable 
features it possesses, by reading our pamphlet, “About The Etude,” sent free upon 
application. You will find no difficulty in obtaining subscriptions, as our large list is 
due entirely to the worth of the journal. A copy left with a musical person will 
speak for itself. Therefore, first leave a copy with a prospective subscriber for a day 
or two for inspection. We can furnish you with all the copies necessary, free, to 
assist you in your work. We will send free sample copies to any musical people 
whose addresses you send to us. You can then call on them and solicit their sub¬ 
scriptions. Send in the subscriptions as you get them, so their copies will not be 
delayed, and thus cause early dissatisfaction. We will keep a regular account with 
you and credit all subscriptions you send ; you can select your premium afterward. 
Subscriptions can begin back to the beginning of any volume if it is so desired. 


HOW TO SECURE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Any combination of premiums is allowed; for instance; when you have fiye sub¬ 
scriptions to your credit, you can select one premium each from the list given for two 
and for three subscribers. When a cash deduction is taken, no other premium is 
given. A full description of any of the following book premiums will be found in 

our “Descriptive Book Catalogue,” sent free upon application. 

Our terms are strictly in advance. Cash must accompany all orders. Remit 
by Post-Office or Express Money Orders, Bank Drafts, or if all of these are impossi¬ 
ble, by Registered Letter. Never send silver through the mail. Make all payments 
to the order of, and address all communications to 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 

No. J 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Station A. 


(^ ash Dedu c tions 


One Subscription, no deduction ■ 


$1.50 

Two Subscriptions. 

Three “ . 


i -35 

4 ( 

1.30 

Four „ “ ...... 

44 

1.2; 

Five “ . 

44 

1.20 

Eight “ . 

4 4 

1.1; 

Ten “ . 


1.10 

Fifteen “ . 

4 4 

1.05 

Twenty “ . 

44 

1.00 


With cash deductions no other 


premium is given* 


Premiums. 

For One Subscription. 

We will send, postpaid, any one of the following 
premiums to every subscriber sending in One sub¬ 
scription not their own: 

Strict Counterpoint. Dr. J. F. Bridge. 
Student’s Pocket Dictionary. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 
Two copies. 

Rudiments of Music. W. H. Cummings. 
Studies in Musical Rhythm. E. L. Justis. 
Writing Primer (two copies). M. S. Morris. 
Musical Forms. E. Pauer. 

A Treatise on Instrumentation. E. Prout. 
Guide to Beginners in Composition. Dr. J. 
Stainer. 

Familiar Dances—Piano or Organ. 

Beethoven in His Study. Lithograph (22 x 28). 
Harmony. Lithograph (22x28). 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of I2.00. 

Class Book for Music Teachers. E. M. Sefton. 
Pocket Metronome. 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. In 
four volumes. (Any one volume.) 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vol¬ 
umes. (Any one volume.) 

Theory Explained to Piano Students. Dr. H. 
A. Clarke. 

Musical Game—Allegrando. 

Musical Game—Musical Authors. 

Musical Game—Great Composers. 

Music Tablet. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Plays and Songs for the Kindergarten. 

Writing Book for Music Pupils. Landon. 
Engraving—'“I’ll Sing You a Little Song.” 
Preparatory Touch and Technic. C. E. Shimer. 
Sonatinas. Muzio Clementi. 

Fifty Lessons for Medium Voice. J. Concone. 
Etudes of Expression and Rhythm. Stephen 
Heller. Op. 125. 

13 Vocal Duets. Felix Mendelssohn. 

Album for theYoung. Robt.Schumann. Op.68. 
Inspiration. Lithograph (22x28). 

Portraits, life-size, any one of the following: 
Liszt, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Rubinstein. 
Ear Training. E. A. Heacox. 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course. Any 
two grades. 

For Two Subscriptions. 

To any subscriber sending us Two subscriptions, 
not including their own, with $ 3 . 00 , we wifi send 
any one of the following, postpaid: 

Standard First and Second Grade Pieces. W. 
S. B. Mathews. 

A B C of Vocal Music. A. Panseron. 

The Organ. Dr. J. Stainer. Boards. 
Standard English Songs. 

First Year on Piano or Organ. E. D. Thayer. 
Complete Instructor for Violin. B. Tours. 
Studies in Melody Playing. H C. Macdougall. 
In two volumes. (Either volume.) 

Practical Harmony. Dr. F. L. Ritter. 
Sonatina Album. Theo. Presser. 

Counterpoint and Canon. E. E. Ayers. 


The Study of the Piano. H. Parent. 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course in Ten 
Grades. (Any four grades.) 

Portraits, life-size, any one of the following: 
Mendelssohn, Handel, Chopin, Schubert, Haydn, 
Bach. 

Music Folio, with Strings. 

Touch and Technic. In four volumes. (Any 
two volumes.) 

Album of Instructive Pieces. Theo. Presser. 
Embellishments of Music. L. A. Russell. 
Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt. 
Singing Tutor for Mezzo-Soprano. F. Abt. 
Complete Method of Singing. A. Randegger. 
Foundation Materials for the Pianoforte. C. 
W. Landon. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms. Clarke. 
Concert Album—either Popular or Classical. 
Etude Binder. 

Musical Dominoes. 

School of Four-hand Playing. Presser. Three 
volumes. 

School of Reed Organ Playing. Chas. W. 
Landon. Four volumes. 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $4.00. 

First Lessons in Phrasing. W. S. B. Mathews. 
Studies in Phrasing, Book 1 . W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

Studies in Phrasing, Book ; II. W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

11 Selections from Most Popular Works. L. 
van Beethoven. 

Waltzes. Frederic Chopin. 

Nocturnes. Frederic Chopin. 

24 Melodic Studies (Cady Edition). J. Con- 
cone. 

21 Selected Studies (Von Biilow). J. B. 
Cramer. 

Album Leaves. C. Gurlitt. Op. 101. 

30 Selected Studies from Op. 45, 46 and 47. 
Stephen Heller. 

Selected Songs Without Words (Cady Edition). 
Felix Mendelssohn. 

Songs Without Words, Complete. Felix 
Mendelssohn. 

Harmony. A Text-Book. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 
A most valuable and liberal premium. 

Sight Reading Album. C. W. Landon. 
Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces. 
W- S. B. Mathews. 

First Dance Album. 

The Duet Hour. Piano Duets. 

Standard Songs and Ballads. 

Pocket Book and Card Case (Ladies). 

For Three Subscriptions. 

For Three subscriptions, with $ 4 . 50 , we will 
give you any one of the following valuable works 
on music or musical literature, postpaid: 

The Etude , One Year. Our Most Popular Pre¬ 
mium. 

How to Understand Music. Two volumes 
(either volume). W. S. B. Mathews. 

Music: Its Ideals and Methods. W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

Pianoforte Study, or Hints on Piano Playing. 
A!ex. McArthur. 

Complete Method of Vocalization. Mezzo- 
Soprano. A. Panseron. 

Music Talks with Children. Thomas Tapper. 
Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $6.00. 

Teacher’s Fountain Pen (gold point). 
Pianoforte Music. A. C. Fillmore. 

Musical Mosaics. W. F. Gates. 

Lessons in Musical History. J. C. Fillmore. 
Course in Harmony. Geo. H. Howard. 
Studies in Measure and Rhythm. E. W. 
Krause. 

Chats with Music Students. Thos. Tapper. 
Music Satchel, Black or Tan, with Handles. 
Unbound volume of The Etude. 

The Musician. In six volumes. (Any three 
volumes.) 


Twenty Copies of the Pupil’s Lesson Book. 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians. W. F. Gates. 
Umbrella Music Stand. 

Reed Organ Method. Chas. W. Landon. 
Method for the Piano. Chas. W. Landon. 
Music Life and How to Succeed in It. Tapper. 
Studies in Melody Playing. H. C. Macdougall. 
(Both volumes.) 

European Reminiscences. L. C. Elson. 
Student’s Harmony. O. A. Mansfield. 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. 
A. Ehrlich. 

Music and Culture. Carl Merz. 
Well-Tempered Clavichord. Bach. In 2 vols. 
Mazurkas. Frederic Chopin. 

Album of 32 Favorite Compositions. F. Chopin. 
Sonatas. Haydn. Two volumes. 

Album—15 Selected Pieces. Anton Rubinstein. 
Two volumes. 

Wagner-Liszt Album, 9 Selected Operatic 
Transcriptions. 

Notes of a Pianist. L. M. Gottschalk. 
Masters and their Music. W. S. B. Mathews. 

For Four Subscriptions. 

For Four subscriptions, with $ 6 . 00 , we will send 
any one of the following, postpaid : 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vol¬ 
umes. (Any four volumes.) 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Catalogue, 
to the retail value of $8.00. 

Standard Graded Course of Studies in Ten 
Grades. Mathews. (Any eight volumes.) 

How to Understand Music. W. S. B.Mathews. 
Two volumes. (Both volumes.) 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. In 
four volumes. (All four volumes.) 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. 

One Hundred Years of Music in America. 
W. S. B. Mathews. 

The Bidwell Pocket Hand Exerciser. 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Riemann. 
French Opera Glasses, Black Morocco. 

Silk Umbrella, either 26 or 28-in. frame. 

Music Roll, large size, unlined. 

For Five Subscriptions. 

For Five subscriptions we will send, postpaid t 

Bound Volume of The Etude. 

Studies in Phrasing. W. S. B. Mathews. 
(Ail three volumes.) 

Music Satchel, with Handles. Sheet-music 
size. 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vol¬ 
umes. (The six volumes.) 

Standard Graded Course. Ten Grades. W. 
S. B. Mathews. 

Sonatas, Complete. Beethoven. 2 vols. 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. Cloth. 

French Opera Glasses, White Mother of Pearl, 
i-in. objective. 

Music Roll, large size, lined. 

For 6 Subscriptions. Maelzel Metronome (by 

express). 

For 7 Subscriptions. Sonatas, complete. Beet¬ 
hoven. 2 vols. 

For 8 Subscriptions. Maelzel Metronome, with 
Bell (by express). 

For 9 Subscriptions. Complete Piano Works. 
Chopin. 

For JO Subscriptions. Piano Stool, with Spring 
Back (by express). 

For J2 Subscriptions. Technicon, Student’s size 
(by express). 

F°r 15 Subscriptions. Ladies’ Watch, Gold- 
Filled Case. 

Music Cabinet (by express). 

.For 17 Subscriptions. Technicon, Teacher’s size 
(by express). 

Literal arrangements can be made with any one 
desiring to obtain either a piano or an organ as a 
premium. 















































































